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PREFACE 


The Ontario Career Action Program (OCAP) was conceived 
by the Ontario government in response to the growing prob- 


lem of youth unemployment. 


There are many other agencies and programs concerned 
with youth unemployment but, in a number of respects, OCAP 
is unigue. It was considered, therefore, particularly 
important that feedback be obtained to guide OCAP adminis- 
trators and senior management of the sponsoring agency, the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities, in adapting the pro- 
gram to meet in the best way, the real needs of unemployed 
youth. This evaluation should provide that feedback. 


This report will also be useful to other agencies in 
Ontario and elsewhere in establishing similar programs and 


in improving those that already exist. 


The report attempts to answer the basic question: Does 


OCAP meet the real needs of unemployed youth? 


The report presents statistics relating to the destina- 
tion of OCAP "graduates" and describes the opinions of OCAP 
"graduates", their former OCAP supervisors, as well as the 
opinions of applicants not selected for OCAP, on matters 
related ‘to!'the,success of the Ontario Career Action Progu@a as 
It also describes plans and recommendations of the OCAP 
administrators for the intake of new trainees scheduled for 
Avi i. oo. 


Appendix one of the report reviews the objectives of 
OCAP in the light of the causes of youth unemployment (as 


demonstrated in the literature). 
The second appendix of the report consists of a compila- 


tion of survey data provided by OCAP graduates, unselected 


applicants, and OCAP supervisors. 


(iv) 


Because the evaluation is primarily intended to assist 
the OCAP staff in improving the program's effectiveness, it 
Seemed appropriate that it be carried out by those most 
familiar with the program. Although every effort has been 
made to present an objective,balanced picture, readers 
should be aware that the study has been conducted by a 
group of people who believe in the program and its mission, 
and who are committed to doing everything possible to im- 


Drove "1. 


We feel that the objectivity of the study has been 
guarded through the inclusion on the evaluation team of a 
number of outside consultants who gave generously of their 
time and contributed greatly to the direction of the study. 
Bill Wyman, of the Information Resources Branch, acted as 
a general consultant in the areas of study design, method- 
Ology and preparation of this report. ‘A group at OISE, 
including Reg Herman, Bill Alexander, Ed Connors and 
Michael Sinclair was particularly helpful in designing 
the instruments for data ‘collection’ “Al’-Creply -an 
independent consultant, conducted the computer analysis 
and provided useful suggestions for data analysis and 


presentation. 


The evaluation was carried out under the general super- 
vision of Don Ahrens, OCAP manager. Project manager was 


Hubert Saint-Onge. Doreen Hess supervised the interviews. 


Don Ahrens 
OCAP Manager 


Hubert Saint-Onge 
OCAP Research Coordinator 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Applicants 


ly 


More than 5,500 application forms were received by the 
OCAP central co-ordinating unit between January, 1976, 
SNCs May snp leOsOa (Gore ane Jae 

The applicants as well as the training positions were 
equitably distributed across the province. While 28% 
of the applicants were from Metro Toronto, 32% of the 
training positions were located there. A larger pro- 
portion of. applicants from the Northern. District were 
accepted than from any of the other regions (pp. 5,12). 
Eighty per cent of the applicants had no post-secondary 
education. Those who did appear to have been favoured 


in the selection process (p. 8). 


Training Positions 


4. 


While 58% of the training positions were allocated to 
Ontario government ministries, 34% of them were dis- 
tributed to CAATs and Universities. The remaining 8% 
of the positions were assigned to school boards and 


semi-public agencies (p. 9). 


Training Process 


53 


As could be expected, there is some discrepancy between 
the perception of graduates and supervisors regarding 
the guality of the work experience. Although the great 
majority (82%) of the supervisors were satisfied with 
the trainees' work performance, a relatively large 
number of graduates indicated that they would have 
appreciated more effective supervision (p. 15). 

There is a significant correlation between the satis- 
faction of a trainee with his/her work experience and 
the satisfaction of a supervisor with his/her trainee. 
Consequently, it appears that the guality of the work 
experience depends to a large extent on the relation- 
ship between trainee and supervisor (p. 18). 

The graduates generally expressed the need for greater 


interaction with their supervisors. In order to avoid 
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this shortcoming next year, more emphasis will be 
given to the regular joint evaluation of graduates 
and supervisors (p. 14). 

8. The OCAP experience appears to have had more impact 
on the job skills of trainees than on their work 
habits. As many as 75% of the supervisors estimated 
that their trainees have substantially improved their 
7Ob Skills gasyalresukt of) training. » ii nraddition, .the 
graduates generally felt that it was more important 
to improve job skills than to improve work habits. 
They also believed that job references were more 
important than work habits (p. 20). 

9. At the end of their OCAP period, most of the trainees 
were judged eminently employable by their supervisors. 
As many as 70% of the supervisors stated that their 
trainees, at the end of the training period, were 
doing as good a job as probationary employees in 
Similar positions. Actually, 43% of the supervisors 
stated that they would have hired these trainees if 
government policy had allowed them to do so (p. 21). 

Counselling 

10. Only 17% of the OCAP trainees have attended "Creating 
a Career" but most of these (68%) found this course 
helpful in defining their career paths (p. 24). 

Outcome 

11. Slightly fewer than half of the trainees stated that 
they left OCAP because they had found employment. An 
additional 6% of the trainees left the program in order 
to return to school. One out of ten trainees was 
judged unsuitable for various reasons and released by 
supervisors. The remaining 39% resigned for various 
reasons. Next year, it is hoped that closer monitor- 
ing by the central co-ordinating unit will reduce the 
number of those who were released or who resigned on 
their own volition. 

12. When a telephone survey was taken two months after 


trainees had left OCAP, the figures reflected somewhat 
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13. 


differently. It was found that 54% of OCAP graduates 
had gained full-time employment. In comparison, 49% 
of the applicants not selected for OCAP had full-time 


employment. 


Forty-four per cent of the graduates who did not have 
employment re-entered the educational system while 
only 30% of the unselected applicants in this position 


were back) .in«school. 


Those who were actively seeking employment and were 
available for employment represented 25% of the OCAP 
trainees and 35% of the applicants. Consequently, the 
unemployment rate of unselected applicants is sub- 
stantially greater than that of graduates (pp 27,28). 
One might conclude from these data that the knowledge 
and the experience acquired by OCAP graduates during 
their stay in the program motivates them to sharpen 
their skills and upgrade their education in order to 


attain their career goals. 


Employed graduates appeared to be more satisfied with 
their work than the employed unselected applicants. 
The employment of graduates was generally more closely 
related to their career goals and graduates were 
generally better paid. This finding indicates that 
OCAP graduates would be less inclined to "job-hop" 


than would other young workers. 
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CHAPTER ONE: PURPOSE AND METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 


Because the Ontario Career Action Program was new, and 
somewhat experimental, an evaluation was planned and 
bucgeted for [rom 1ts inception... In the spring of 1976, 
while the program was just getting under way, it was 
decided to conduct the evaluation in two phases. The first 
phase was to be a preliminary evaluation that would be use- 
ful in guiding the administration of the present program. 
The second, more comprehensive phase, outa provide data 
useful to planners of further Ontario Career Action Pro- 


grams or similar programs. 


Data for the preliminary evaluation were collected in 
May, 1976, just as the last trainees were being taken into 
the program. A sample of about 230 trainees and most of 
the 190 early leavers ("graduates") were contacted and 
questioned about their OCAP (and, if relevant, subsequent) 
experience. Results of this study were available early in 


Taiys 1976. 


During the summer of 1976, the OCAP administration con- 
ducted a careful analysis of the program and its objectives 
and developed an outline for the present phase of the evalu- 


Beaem - 


Data for the present study were collected during November 
and December, 1976, at a time when three-quarters of the 
trainees had "graduated" from the program. The methodology 
of the preliminary evaluation, which had been highly suc- 
cessful, was adopted for the present study. Four hundred 
OCAP graduates, 380 of their former OCAP supervisors and 
400 applicants not selected by OCAP were contacted by 


telephone and questioned about their experiences with OCAP 


See: Ontario Career Action Program, Ontario Career Action 
Program, Preliminary Evaluation, Source Document, July, 1976. 


Ontario Career Action Program, Statement of Objectives, 
OCAP Evaluation, Phase II, August, 1976. 


and/or their attitudes towards the program. (Table 1 defines 


the three groups more precisely). 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF THE THREE SAMPLES OF PERSONS 


INTERVIEWED IN THE PRESENT STUDY. 


GROUP NUMBER NUMBER OF RESPONSE 


SAMPLED SUCCESSFUL RATE 
CONTACTS 
Graduates 596 400 67% 


Persons who had been OCAP trainees 
and had, for whatever reason, left 
the program, 


Only persons leaving between 
June 15 and October 31, 1976, were 
contacted. 


Supervisors 417 380 91% 


Persons directly responsible for 

day-to-day supervision of OCAP 

trainees. Only supervisors of 

the sample graduates were in- 

cluded in the sample of 

supervisors. 

Unselected Applicants 642 400 62% 


Persons who had applied to OCAP 
but had not become trainees. 


Readers should note that "early leavers" from the program, 
those who left before June 15, 1976, were not included in the 
sample of graduates for this study. This group, which was 
extensively studied in the first phase of the evaluation, 


comprised about 15% of all OCAP "graduates". 


Almost half of these had been on the program for less 


than a month and expressed more dissatisfaction with the 


program than did trainees who remained for a longer period. 


Careful attention was paid throughout the study to ap- 
propriate research techniques: the samples were drawn 
randomly, questionnaires were pretested and precoded; the 
interviewers were thoroughly trained and supervised; > ede: 
keypunching was verified; and data files were edited for 


invalid responses (there were almost none). 


A large number of computer tabulations, cross-tabulations 
and correlation analyses were then produced to serve as a 


data base for the analysis reported in the following pages. 


The questionnaires and the distributions of responses 


are printed in an appendix to this report. 


Further analysis of almost any type can be easily carried 
out by computer on the study's Statistical Package for Social 
Services (SPSS) data file. 


: To ensure a high inter-rated reliability, interviews 


throughout the data collection period were listened to 
and scored by all interviewers; discrepancies were later 
discussed and resolved by consensus. 
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CHAPTER TWO: DESCRIPTION (OF OCAP 


For convenience, the description of OCAP has been divided 
into three parts. The Input section describes the setting 
up of the program, the process of selection and the success 
of the program in delivering its services to eligible 
clients throughout the province. The Training Process 
section and the Output section describe what happened to 


trainees during and after the program. 


A. tNPUT 

1. Selection Process 

(a) Recruitment 
Candidates for the program were recruited 

through Canada Manpower Centres after an announce- 
ment in all Ontario daily newspapers. As indi- 
cated by Table 2, an effort was made to reach as 
many eligible candidates as possible in all regions 
of the Province. More than 5,500 applications were 
received by the OCAP Central Coordinating Unit 
between January, 1976, and May, 1976. 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF APPLICANTS BY ORIGIN 


N 

Canada Manpower District 

Northern 628 11% 
Central 624 1 
Hamilton 987 18 
Ottawa 979 18 
South West 12 14 
Metro Toronto Ly pO 28 


Total 5,936 100% 


(bo) “Bitgi biliey Cra teria 
The eligible participants in the program 
(i) were between the ages of 16 and 24 
inclusively; 
(ii) had left the educational system; 

(iii) had not held full-time employment other 
than on a seasonal basis (e.g., summer 
jobs) ; 

(iv) had been unemployed prior to acceptance 
on OCAP:, 


It was the shared responsibility of the Central 
Coordinating Unit, the coordinators, and the super- 
visors to ensure that these criteria were respected. 
Examination of OCAP records, and the evaluation 
study data reveal no significant violations of 
these criteria and no major problems in their en- 


forcement. 


A few applicants who had held permanent em- 
ployment in occupations which did not correspond 
to either their educational background or their 
career goals, were allowed to enroll in the pro- 
gram. It was felt by the OCAP administration that 
an applicant who, for example, was trained as an 
audio-visual technician should not be penalized 
for having driven a taxi while searching for em- 


ployment in his/her occupational field. 


The selected candidates had been unemployed 


for an average of approximately three months. 


(c) Selection Procedures 

The application forms received by Canada Man- 
power were channelled to the OCAP Central Co- 
ordinating Unit where a pre-selection was carried 
out. The pre-selection consisted of matching the 
educational background and the occupational pref- 
erences of eligible candidates to the require- 
ments stated in the descriptions of available 
training positions. (See "Training Plans" sub- 


section). 


This pre-selection was made either by the co- 
Ordinators “or by "Central vGoerdinating Unit Start. 
The application forms of suitable candidates were 
then sent to the supervisor who made the final 
selection by interviewing the referred candidates. 
Supervisors interviewed an average of approximately 
four candidates for each position. The involve- 
ment of the supervisors in the selection process 
is discussed further in the section of the role 


of supervisors. 


(d) Selection Parameters 
The selection process was designed to accept 
trainees regardless of origin, sex, age and edu- 
cational characteristics. It was hoped that the 
numbers selected would be proportionately repre- 
sentative of those who applied. 
(1) Age 
In terms of age distribution, the appli- 
cants averaged 19 years of age while the 
accepted trainees were found to be of an 
age just slightly higher than 19. The 
large concentration of younger applicants 
reflects the relatively higher unemploy- 
ment rates among those under 20 years of 


age. 


(14) 
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(iv) 


(v) 


Origin 

With the exception of a few centres, un- 
employed youth were effectively reached 
in all areas of the Province. The 
Northern District had the highest pro- 
portion of applicants selected, while it 
appeared to be more difficult to allocate 
positions to applicants from Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Barrie, Oshawa and Peterborough. 
Education 

Approximately 80% of the applicants had 
no post-secondary experience. However, 
Supervisors had a tendency to select 
candidates with a more advanced educa- 
tional background. While only 6% of the 
applicants were university graduates, 
they represented 12% of the trainees. 

sex 

Approximately 60% of applicants were 
Male. There are more young males unem- 
ployed mainly because they have a higher 
rate of participation, in. the labours force 
than women in this age bracket. However, 
as many as 60% of the trainees were women. 
(More than half of the positions available 
were clerical and secretarial). 
Occupational Preference 

Applicants who indicated a preference for 
secretarial and clerical work had a 
greater probability of being selected 
than those who indicated a preference 

for technical trades. Because the public 
sector is involved only to a very small 
extent in production and processing 
activities, it.issdifficult to accom 
modate applicants who express an interest 


in these areas. 


2. Training Plans 

The Government Ministries and Agencies who wished 
to offer training positions were required to submit a 
"training plan" describing the requirements and the 
functions of the position. Table 3 shows that 58% of 
the trainees were placed in Government Ministries, 
while 34% were in CAATs and Universities. School 
Boards and Semi-Public Agencies absorbed the remaining 


SOL tne, eralinees:. 


One of the main concerns of OCAP is to provide 
trainees with work experience which is relevant to 
labour market needs. Accordingly, the approval of a 
training plan should depend on the vacancy rate in 
the corresponding occupational category. Table 4 
indicates that the distribution of OCAP positions did 
not correspond to the occupational distribution of 
vacancy rates. In order to correct these imbalances, 
more positions should, in future, be identified in 


the blue-collar trades, as well as in the fabricating 


and transportation fields. 


It was also important that the distribution of 
positions across the province should correspond 


roughly to the distribution of applicants by origin. 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINEES 
BY MINISTRIES AND AGENCIES 


(N 


O72) 
Ministries and Number of 
Agencies Trainees 


oe 


Agriculture and Food 
Attorney General 

Colleges and Universities 
Community and Social Services 
Commercial & Consumer Relations 
Correctional Services 

Culture & Recreation 
Education 

Environment 

Government Services 

Health 

Housing 

Industry and Tourism 

Labour 


Natural Resources 


(‘Yor (Ors (SES I de a oy GS 


Premier's Office 


Ov 


Revenue 


WW 


Transportation 


Ol 
ee) 


Ministries 


CAATsS and Universities 


Ww 
Ps 


School Boards 


Semi-Public Agencies 


TOTAL eeu: 100% 


Occupational Fields* 
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TABLE 4 


VACANCIES IN THE LABOUR MARKET 


AND POSITIONS OF OCAP GRADUATES 


il 


Distribution o£ 
Vacancies in the 
Labour Market 
(Percent) 


Natural Resources Fields 
Education 

Medicine and Health 
eecretar tak and-Clerical 
Automatic Data Processing 


Management, Administration and 
Merchandising 


Sciences, Engineering and 
Architecture 


Social and Behavioral Sciences 


Artistic, tuiterary: and 
Recreation 


Service Occupations 


Technical Trades, Equipment 
Operating and Transportation 


Production and Processing 


TOTAL 


aS, 
16 


oe 


1002 


2 


Drstrabution of 
OCAP Positions 
(Percent) 


0? 


100% 


* The classification of occupational categories stems from an activity 
code list produced by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities in 
conjunction with Statistics Canada. 


Column 1 - The occupational distribution of vacancies was generated 
from data provided by the Job Vacancy Survey of Statistics Canada. 


Column 2 - Occupational distribution of positions held by trainees 
who have graduated between June 15, 1976, and November 15, 1976. 


poy ye oe 


It is interesting to note (Table 5) that the Northern 
District had a comparatively higher percentage of training 
positions than applicants. By contrast, it appears that 
the Central District should have been allocated more train- 


ing positions. 


TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION OF APPLICANTS 
AND TRAINING POSITIONS 


Applicants Location of 
by, Origin Training Positions 
(N=5536) (N=1272) 

Canada Manpower Districts 
Northern 11% 16% 
Central at th 
Hamilton 18 a5 
Ottawa 18 pes 
South West 14 Le 
Metro Toronto 28 32 
TOTAL 100% 100% 


Bs TRAINING PROCESS 
The training process is composed of two main components 
which are evaluated separately: work experience and 
counselling. 
1. Work Experience Component 
(a) The Role and Attitude of Supervisors 
For each tramming position, a “local traineroirs 
appointed to supervise and reinforce on-the-job 
learning. The functions of the supervisors were 
delineated as follows: 
(i) to take part in the final selection of an 
appropriate candidate for the position 


being offered; 


a eee 


(ii) to maximize the improvement of the trainees' 
work performance, by providing them with 
instructions as well as an appropriate 
learning environment; 
(iii) to evaluate the work experience of the 
trainees and to discuss it with them on 

a regular basis; and 
(iv) to assist the trainee in his vocational 


development and his search for employment. 


The supervisors shared with the OCAP Coordinator 
the responsibility of carrying out the final selec- 
tion of candidates. In several cases where the 
Supervisors did not take part in the selection pro- 
cess, the Coordinators took upon themselves the task 
of interviewing and selecting applicants. However, 
65% of the supervisors did play an active part in the 
selection process. The supervisors who participated 
in the selection procedures interviewed an average 
of four candidates but as many as 21% of them inter- 
viewed only one applicant. A relatively large number 
of supervisors were critical of the selection process 
and 56% of them recommended that more attention should 
be given to the implementation of pre-selection pro- 


cedures. 


Concerning the work experience provided to their 
respective trainee, most of the supervisors feel that 
they have fulfilled their mandate. When asked about 
their supervision, 72% of them asserted that they were 
more than "somewhat" * able to give technical instruc- 
tions to their trainees. It remains that 5% of the 
supervisors admitted to not having the time to pro- 


vide their trainees with instructions, while another 


"Somewhat" refers to the middle point of the five-point scale 
used in the questionnaire. See page 60, question 15 of the 
second appendix for an example. 


eT a7, ae 


eof them’ saraethat they delegated this task to” 
their associates. As many as 9% of the supervisors 
stated that the task accomplished by their trainees 
did not require specific instructions. This indi= 
cates that a small number of trainees were in posi- 
tions which did not demand the development of job 
skills. 


More than 84% of the supervisors felt that their 
trainees were receptive to directions which were 
given to them. On the other hand, the graduates as 
a whole were critical of the supervision which they 
received during their stay on OCAP. A relatively 
large number of graduates indicated that they would 
have appreciated more effective supervision. [In 
effect, only 63% of the graduates estimated that 
the interaction with their supervisor contributed 
more than "Somewhat" to the improvement of their 


work performance. 


In order to maximize the learning experience 
of their trainees, the supervisors were asked to 
provide them with feedback concerning the quality 
of their work. Accordingly, supervisors were en- 
couraged to evaluate the improvement of the train- 
eespnegularlyjand jlo idiscuss pthewnesults obatheir: 
evaluation with them. On this subject as well as 
on several others, there is a definite discrepancy 
between the perception of graduates and that of 
Supervisors. Only 44% of the graduates felt that 
their supervisors discussed their work performance 
on a regular basis. By contrast, 67% of the super- 
visors answered that they had regularly discussed 


the progress of their trainees. 


Another important function of the OCAP super- 


visor is to assist the, trainees jin their seare. 
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for employment. It is assumed that the supervisors 
have a good knowledge of employment opportunities 
in their occupational field and that they can pro- 
vide their trainees with useful information as to 
where and how they should direct their job-search 
efforts. Most of the graduates, however, appear 
not to have taken advantage of their supervisors' 
assistance in this regard. Only 38% of the gradu- 
ates have stated that their supervisors played a 
Significant role in their successful search for em- 
ployment. The supervisors, in fact, asserted that 
as many as 70% of the graduates did not ask them 
for assistance in their job search. It is un- 
fortunate that the trainees did not ask for help 

or advice on employment possibilities, especially 
if we consider that most supervisors were quite 
willing to provide such assistance. Ninety-one 

per cent of them said they would have felt comfort- 
able in guiding the efforts of the trainees in this 


begard, 


Most supervisors showed concern for their train- 
ees and took interest in their career plans. This 
was demonstrated when only 15% of them could not 
answer specific questions regarding the career goals 


of the trainees. 


The attitude of the great majority of the super- 
visors towards OCAP was very positive. As indicated 
in Table 6, 82% of the supervisors estimated that the 
overall quality of the trainees' work performance was 


more than "Satisfactory". 
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TABLE 6 


QUALITY OF TRAINEES ' WORK PERFORMANCE 
j 


Cumulative 
Frequency 


Relative 
Frequency 


NOT AT ALL GOOD hie 2 Z 
2 6 8 
SATISFACTORY sy 10 18 
4. 41 Spe) 
VERY GOOD 5 41 


Supervisors were generally better satisfied with 
trainees who had acquired post-secondary education. 
Moreover, 79% of the supervisors felt that the time 
which they had invested in assisting their trainees 
was more than compensated for by work productivity 
generated. Ninety-six per cent of the supervisors 
substantiated this opinion by expressing their 
willingness to take another trainee if the program 


was to be continued. 


(b) Trainee-Supervisor Relationship and the Work 


Experience 


Five scales were formed by integrating the 
responses which were measuring various elements of 
One conceptual aspect. These scales were identi- 
fied as follows: 

Scale l: Satisfaction of,Graduates with, Work 

Experience. (Sat. with Work Exp.) 

Scale, 2:4 ,Gabistaction.of sGraduates, with 

SUDEEVISOLSis (Sat. withecup. ) 
Scale 3. Satisfaction of Supervisors with 
Trainees' Performance. 
(Sat. with Trainees' Perf.) 
Scale 4. Supervisors' Assessment of Trainees' 
Improvement. (Asst. of Trainees Impr.) 
Scale 5. Supervisors' Overall Evaluation of 


Trainee. (Overall -Ev.. OfaTxrainee) 


The formation of these scales provided the 


following results: 
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TABLE ea 
Scale Not vAtr Ai: Somewhat Very Much 
1k 2 3 4 5 
: Mean 3.4 
eet chat Wl CLIO Kas RO... WEA ANEW oe a erate overs Gees SER RL Ey o bagae ele Tayow, 
. M Paes: 
2, ABs. (falta peer dine tt praca ieh ake ea 


225 Gac., With Trainees! 


Bare Mean 4.1 
rere iT nhl 0 S lalatle. sleles <eitulcleiel sie) Wie stents lee! es een eels ts) eve Std. Dev. LS O7/ 
s t 
4. Asst. of Trainees Mean 3.4 
Impr. i Std. Dev. 0.84 
SeOVieta le labive um Ole Mean 3.7 
IGankiieCmim. (te f= "9 | gcveccts once le nete oe reteterstetsieteiens: 1 etene rerets Std. Dev. OL8l 


The scales were also useful in identifying 
relationships between different aspects of the 


OCAP experience. 


TABLE 8 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SCALES 


(Pearson Product Moment Correlations) 


if 2 3 4 = 
Sat.with ..Satswwithe«Sdt.with ~Ass.- of Overall Ev. 
Scale Work Ex. SUD. Trainee Trainee of Trainee 
Perf Impr. 


A Sane waisth Work 


EXp. 
Di SY wey eS pd WSR EN oe (1) 
a oat. wath om me 
Trainee Perf£. 23 eS 
LARS OL y ie 
Trainee Perf. cab .08 .44 
De wOVveralll Ev. ry ee 
of Trainee Bye al a2 6 (1) (1) 


* 
significant .«G<¢Q@5) 
** 
highly signiébeant . (a 6.001) 


(1) These figures cannot be reported as there were common elements in 
the scales. 
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There are several meaningful relationships 
which are depicted in this table. It was found, 
for example, that there is a significant correla- 
tion between the satisfaction of a trainee with 
his/her work experience and the satisfaction of a 
supervisor with his/her trainee. In other words, 
it appears from these correlations that the: quality 
of the work experience depends to a large extent on 


the relationship between trainee and supervisor. 


(c) The Work Performance of the Trainees 

The work experience component is designed to 
increase the productivity of the trainees by im- 
proving their work skills through on-the-job train- 
ing. This component also aims to provide the train- 
ees with more appropriate work attitudes and be- 
haviours through their participation in a real work 


environment and their interaction with supervisors. 


It is important that the work environment where 
the trainees are placed be one which is conducive 
to learning, and one where they can make full use 
of their abilities. Although 77% of the graduates 
have found that their functions were at a level 
which allowed them to improve their work perform- 
ance, aS many as 22% of them felt that the tasks 
to which they were assigned were not sufficiently 
challenging. Concerning the volume of work de- 
manded, 17% of the graduates found that it was not 
enough, 5% complained that it was too much and 78% 
considered that it was the right amount. In con- 
clusion, even though most of the trainees were 
satisfied with the level and the amount of work to 
be done, a substantial number of them were of the 


opinion that it could have been improved. 
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An effort was made on the part of the OCAP 
administration to place the trainees in positions 
which were relevant to their career goals. In fact, 
70% of the trainees were placed in the occupational 
category which corresponded to the occupation 
stated in their career plans. In general, most of 
the graduates showed satisfaction with their work 
experience and as many as 60% stated that they would 
more than "somewhat" recommend OCAP to their friends. 
The supervisors supported this contention by stating 
that 70% of the trainees appeared to be satisfied 


with their OCAP positions. 


It is hoped that the work experience acquired 
by trainees will increase their employability and 
make them more competitive in the labour market. 
Employability is usually defined as being composed 


of two main elements: work habits and job skills. 


Job skills are considered as the ability to 
perform the tasks entailed in a specific occupation. 
Approximately 60% of the graduates have stated that 
their job skills have improved more than "somewhat" 
during their stay in OCAP. This perception on the 
part of the graduates is reinforced by supervisors 
who estimate that 75% of the trainees' job improved 


as a result of OCAP work experience. 


Work habits represent a more general concept 
which incorporate such criteria as behaviours and 
attitudes toward work as well as relationship with 
co-workers. There is no doubt that the elusive 
nature of this concept makes it difficult to 
measure. When asked, a Significant number of 
graduates responded that their work habits were 
already developed to the extent where they did not 
need to be improved. Accordingly, only 57% of the 


graduates perceived that their work habits improved 


eee ie 9 ee 


during their OCAP period. There is a significant 
relationship between the perception of improvement 
in work habits and educational background: those 
who were less educated were more likely to perceive 


an improvement in their work habits. 


The supervisors estimated that 41% of the 
trainees had not improved their work habits at 
all. However, only a small proportion of them 
were actually describing trainees who had inadequate 
work habits to start with. In general, the super- 
visors felt that their trainees already had proper 
work habits before entering OCAP. These perceptions 
are rather interesting if we consider that almost 
all of these trainees had not previously held full- 


time employment other than on a seasonal basis. 


These findings, nevertheless, are supported by 
the employed graduates who, in general, felt that 
it waS more important to improve job skills than to 
improve work habits in order to find employment. 
As shown in Table 9, the employed graduates as a 
whole believed that, in terms of finding employment, 
to have a job reference and to improve job skills 
are individually more important than to improve work 
habits. 


TABLE 9 


Relative Usefulness of Job Skills, 


Work Habits and Job References 


a a a a a a a a a Se 


Employed Graduates Mean Score 
perceiving items as on, a. sealie 
more than somewhat From: toms 


important (see 
items at left) 


Job ‘Skills 57% S335 
Work Habits 463% Sees 
Job References 593% 346 


See 


Socialization in the work culture is an impor- 
tant aspect of the learning experience offered by 
OCAP. In effect, it appears that the development 
of a more realistic outlook on the world of work is 
one of the most important benefits which a trainee 
can derive from an initial work experience. Most 
of the supervisors (67%) believed that their 
trainees became more aware of their actual abilities 


ane. FANTEAELORS . 


Although 61% of the graduates stated that they 
had a specific career goal before OCAP, the super- 
visors estimated that only 51% of them actually had 
career goals. Moreover, the supervisors expressed 
the opinion that of those who did have career goals, 
more than 20% had unrealistic career goals. Con- 
sequently, the supervisors also perceived that as 
few as 42% of the graduates actually had realistic 
career goals. Their contention is further supported 
by the finding that 17% of the OCAP. graduates have 
changed their career goals in the course of their 
stay on the program. In addition, 40% of those who 
left OCAP with a specific career goal, stated that 


they acquired it during their stay on the program. 


The supervisors were asked to evaluate the 
employability of their respective trainees. Who 
is a better judge of employability than the person 
who has employed and supervised the trainee? When 
asked whether, if, at the end of their stay, the 
trainees were doing as good a job as probationary 
employees in similar positions, 70% of the super- 
visors answered affirmatively. A further indica- 
tion of employability was given when 43% of the 
supervisors stated that they would have hired 
these trainees if there had been available comple- 


ment positions in their departments. In fact, an 


HOO 


additional 9% of the supervisors eventually hired 
their trainees in subsequent open competitions. 
These responses given by supervisors attest to 
the fact that most of the young unemployed who 


entered the program, left it eminently employable. 


2. The Counselling Component 

The lack of work experience is not the only prob- 
lem hindering the transition of youth from the educa- 
tional system into the labour force. It is widely 
recognized that another important obstacle is the in- 
ability on the* pert "or youth ‘to make Vvoccupational 
choices. Moreover, most of the young people who enter 
the labour market have not been prepared to conduct job 
search effectively. In this context, a counselling 
component was made an integral part of OCAP in its aim 


to increase the employability of trainees. 


The available data give ample indication that there 
is a definite need for career counselling among the 
population served by the program. In effect, approxi- 
mately 67% of all enrollees and applicants had never 
had career counselling. Furthermore, 55% of the ap- 
plicants who had received career counselling estimated 
that it was less than "Somewhat" helpful. Consequently, 
career counselling does not appear very popular among 
those who need it the most. It remains that 41% of 
the applicants stated that they are more than "some- 
what" interested in counselling sessions on job search 
technigues and 48% showed similar interest for sessions 
aiming at the definition of career goals. In addition, 
the discussion on career goals in section B-3 points 
to the low development level of vocational maturity 


among OCAP enrollees. 


The OCAP counselling component was delivered in the 


form of a comprehensive package recently developed by 
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Canada Manpower. This package, entitled "Creating a 
Career", (CAC), uses a systematic approach to the 
following objectives: 
(a) to provide the knowledge necessary for 
the formulation of career goals while taking 
into account aptitudes and interests as well 
as the requirements of the various options; 
(b) to develop the information-seeking and 
decision-making skills which can be applied 
directly to career planning; and 
(c) to provide effective job search 


techniques. 


CAC was first introduced in Ontario by the OCAP 
administration. Approximately 30 experienced guidance 
counsellors from CAATs across the Province underwent 
one week training which enabled them to offer this 


course to OCAP trainees in their respective areas. 


Because of difficulties encountered in setting up 
the organizational infrastructures necessary to offer 
CAC, only 35% of the graduates were invited to attend 
CAC. No guidance counsellors were trained in some 
college areas and a relatively large number of train- 
ees did not have access to a CAAT where sessions were 
being offered. Table 10 provides the proportion of 


trainees: Imvitvéed Stor CACTanteachvarstricts 


ed te 


TABLE 10 
TRAINEES INVITED TO CAC 


Distrrct 

Hamilton 60% 
Central 40% 
Northern 28% 
Toronto 23% 
Ottawa 23% 


Nearly half of the trainees who were invited at- 
tended the sessions on a regular basis. One-third of 
them did not go at all while the others went to fewer 


than halt of the sessions: 


The reason given by 46% of the trainees who did not 
attend was that sessions were offered at the wrong time. 
Another 9% said that they did not have necessary means 
of transportation. The others stated that they either 
did not need or did not believe in career counselling. 
These findings clearly indicate that CAC sessions should 
be offered at a time which better accommodates the train- 
ees. Arrangements should be made to free the trainees 


during work hours in order to facilitate their attendance. 


In the end, 17% of all OCAP trainees attended CAC 
sessions. Those who attended the course generally felt 
positive about it. As many as 68% of those who followed 
the sessions estimated that CAC has been more than "some- 
what" helpful in further defining their career paths. An 
overwhelming majority (82%) rated the performance of their 


INSTLUCEOLS as (Crrectuve: 


The trainees, however, were generally doubtful as 
to whether CAC would be of assistance in finding employ- 


ment. In fact, CAC did not appear to increase their 


Sa eee 


chances of finding employment; there was a similar pro- 
portion of graduates who did not find employment among 
those who did not take CAC. 


OUTPUT 
1. Reason for Leaving OCAP 

The trainees could stay in their positions for a 
maximum of 52 weeks. However, from the beginning of 
their work experience, they were encouraged to seek 
employment in the private sector. The trainees stayed 


on the program for an average of approximately 6 months. 


As shown in Table 11, slightly fewer than half of 
the trainees left the program to directly enter the 
labour force. As many as 11% of the trainees were 
judged unsuitable for various reasons and were released 
by their supervisors. Sporadic attendance appears to 


have been the main cause for dismissal. 


Those who have left because they were dissatisfied 
with their position included some 10% who stated that 
their work was not in line with their career path and 
others (37%) who felt that a prolonged stay would not 
have been of any assistance in finding employment. Among 
those who left for personal reasons were counted those 
who married and left the labour force, those who became 
pregnant, and those who had to move away from the loca- 
tion of training. Finally, 6% of the graduates left the 


program in order to return to school. 
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TABLE 11 


REASON FOR LEAVING OCAP 


N = 402 

(1) Full-time job 45% 
(2) Released by Supervisor 10 
(3) Resigned because of personal 

reasons 7 
(4) Resigned because of dissatisfaction 

with position igs, 
(5) Resigned because of financial stress 5 
(6) Resigned for other reasons 14 
(7) Returned to school 6 


These findings indicate that the OCAP administration 
should make a special effort to reduce the number of 
graduates who either resign because of dissatisfaction 
or are released by their supervisors. In the latter 
case, it seems that the selection procedures should be 
geared to eliminate high-risk candidates. One way of 
doing this would be to involve the Supervisors to a 
greater extent in selecting their trainees. Concerning 
those who resign, it appears important to monitor 
closely the progress and the satisfaction of the train- 
ees with their placement. Such monitoring. should, pro-= 
vide the necessary information to modify the training 
plan when considered inadequate by either the trainee 


or the supervisor. 


2. Outcome 

The number of trainees who acquired permanent em- 
ployment criteria most often cited to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of a youth employment program such as OCAP. 
However, the return to school of young people who ac- 
quire a more realistic outlook of potential participation 
is an outcome which, in the long run, is as beneficial 


as--if not more beneficial than--employment. OCAP fails 


when its trainees return to marginal situations which 
they could not escape before entering OCAP. In other 
words, OCAP has not served its purpose if graduates 
leave the program only to join those who depend on 
public support or passively wait for an employment 


opportunity to come along. 


(a) Employment 

The graduates had left OCAP for an average of 
two months by the time they were interviewed. At 
that time, close to 48% of the graduates were work- 
ing full time on a permanent basis while 6% were 
working full time on a temporary basis. An addi- 
tional 5% of those interviewed were working only 
on a part-time basis, and 41% stated that they did 


not have a yob: 


The two-month delay in conducting interviews 
accounts for the apparent discrepancy between the 
45% shown in Table 11 as leaving OCAP for a full- 
time job and the 54% shown in Tables 12 and 13. 


A jobless person is officially considered 
unemployed by Statistics Canada if he/she is presently 
seeking employment and is available for work. Of the 
OCAP graduates who stated that they did not have full- 
time employment on a permanent basis, 46% said that 
they were seeking employment and were available for 
employment at the time of interview. This means 
that the rate of unemployment of OCAP graduates is 
approximately 25%. This rate is extremely low if it 
considered that the great majority of these youth 
were unemployed for three months before entering 


the program. 


In comparison, 46% of the unselected applicants 


have gained full-time permanent employment and 3% 
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have full-time temporary employment. AS many as 

64% who did not have full-time employment were both 
seeking employment and available for employment; 
therefore, the rate of unemployment among unselected 
applicantswis 352.2) Although there js an equal pro] 
portion of OCAP graduates and unselected applicants 
who have found full-time employment, the rate of 
unemployment is substantially greater among the 
second group. This difference can be explained by 
the relatively large number of OCAP graduates who 


have returned to school. 


It is interesting to note that 30% of the grad- 
uates who were not employed on a full-time basis had 
had a job between the time at which they left OCAP 
and the time of the interview. Their employment, 
however, had only lasted for an average of approxi- 
mately 5 weeks. It is not possible to determine 
whether this employment was meant to be of a 
temporary nature or whether it waS a genuine at- 
tempt at acquiring permanent employment. It is 
relevant that close to one-fourth of the graduates 


subsequently returned to the educational system. 


If we add the number of unemployed graduates 
who: had post-OCAP employment, it can be concluded 
that approximately 68% of the graduates gained full- 
time employment at one time or another after leaving 
the program. Since the unemployment problems of 
the young people concerned are mostly of a frictional 
nature, time is an important factor. A substantial 
number of graduates were interviewed very shortly 
after their departure. “In this, context, it is 
relevant that as many as 58% of the unemployed 
graduates estimated that OCAP would be more than 


"somewhat" helpful in finding employment. 


at GPs. 


Ini the’ present context of fiscal restraint, 
the program aims at placing most of its graduates 


in the private sector. 


TABLE 12 
Employer Graduates Unselected 
N=204 Applicants 
N=174 
Municipal Government 4% 3% 
Provincial Government 25 3 
Federal Government uf 2 
Non-Governmental Agency cal 10 
Total, Publicrsector 51 18 
Private Sector 49 82 
100% 100% 


As indicated by Table 12 above, however, this 
objective has only been partly attained. Only half 
of the employed graduates are presently working in 
the private sector. By contrast, 81% of the un- 
selected applicants who are employed are working in 
the private sector. These data show that there is 
a strong indication that OCAP trainees become em- 


ployed in the sector in which they were trained. 


One of the criteria used to evaluate the impact 
of OCAP on the employability of its graduates is the 
extent to which those who are employed find their 
work challenging, are relatively well remunerated, 
and have positions related to their career goals. 

As many as 67% of the employed graduates find their 
current work more than somewhat challenging com- 
pared to 41% of the unselected applicants. In 
effect, the median weekly salary of graduates was 
$140.00 while it was $130.00 for the unselected 


applicants. 
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Although 26% of the employed graduates de-— 
clared that their current work was not related to 
the occupation in which they gained experience on 
OCAP, 38% of them stated that it was more than 
"somewhat.” ‘relateda) GOn.the"othermhnand?, 392 or the 
employed applicants stated that their current em- 
ployment was not at all related to their career 
goals while 35% asserted that it was more than 
"Somewhat" related. It Ganibe concludedsarhnat, in 
general, the graduates are more satisfied with their 
current employment than are the unselected appli- 
cCants.  jfhis is a siqntlicanieabindingatieit 1s 
considered that young workers have a relatively 
high propensity for job-hopping. In this sense, 
one of the long-term benefits of OCAP could be of 


producing a more stable youth labour force. 


Asvindicaced byl Tables DeloOwwit Uoulmeercsces 
ing to note that the graduates from the Toronto, | 
Hamilton and Northern Districts were substantially 
more successful in finding employment than those 


from other regions. 


TABLE 13 


EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES BY REGION 


Employed 
Canada Manpower Districts Full- eine? 
Northern 58 % 
Central 47 
Ottawa 47 
Hamilton 54 
South-West 47 
Metro Toronto 60 
Total 54% 


(1) 


Includes full-time employment on a permanent 


and temporary basis. 
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Another interesting observation is that a great 


proportion of female graduates found employment. In 


fact, 


57% of the female graduates found full-time 


employment as compared to 50% of the male graduates. 


Furthermore, (Table 14) the graduates who had 


post-secondary education, as a whole, were most 


successful in their search for employment. 


(b) 


TABLE 14 
EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES BY EDUCATION 


Employed 


Education aid cima 
At least 1 year 

High .School 53i% 
At least 1 year 

of University 54 
University Degree 59 
At least 1 year of 

CAAT 59 
TOTAL 54% 


(8 


Includes full-time employment on a permanent 


and temporary basis. 


Return to School 


The discrepancy between the number of graduates 


who are not employed and the number of those who are 


participating in the: Labour marketrappears tojybe due 


for’ the most -part, tos thesgqreat’ prevortion of gradu- 


ates who re-entered the educational system. More 


than 44% of the graduates who do not have full-time 


employment have gone back to school. By contrast, 


only 30% of the unselected applicants who have not 


found employment have returned to school. It is 


mil or tp ter 


possible to conclude from these data that the 
knowledge and the experience acquired by OCAP 
graduates during their stay on the program moti- 
vates them to sharpen their skills and upgrade 
their education in order to attain their career 


goals. 


(c) Other Outcomes 

At the time of the interview, there was ap- 
proximately 25% of the graduates who neither had 
employment nor went to school. Accordingly, close 
to 11% of the unemployed graduates stated that they 
were receiving Unemployment Insurance benefits. 
Another 5% of jobless graduates have been dedicating 
themselves to housekeeping. The others appeared to 
be awaiting an opportunity for employment without 
having any means of income. None of the OCAP grad- 
uates claimed to be receiving welfare payments while 
only 3% of the unselected applicants admitted to 
receiving such support. It was also found that a 
slightly higher percentage of jobless applicants 
(11%) were receiving Unemployment Insurance benefits. 
It is interesting to note that of all the unselected 
applicants who were interviewed, as many as 70% were 


still interested in joining OCAP. 
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CHAPTER THREE: CHANGES 


The prime purpose of this evaluation report is to improve 


the administration of the program in the hext .fiscal year. 


As a result of the findings described in the report, the 


OCAP administration proposes to modify some procedures and 


to create others in areas where it was deemed necessary. 


A. 


INPUT 
1. Selection Process 

More emphasis should be given to the selection pro- 
cess, not only to eliminate those who do not meet the 
eligibility criteria but also to ensure that the candi- 
dates who are referred for final selection have quali- 
fications and career goals which correspond to the 
position offered. In all cases, the supervisors should 
be directly involved in the final selection of the 


trainees in order to ensure their compatibility. 


Ze Picaiming Plans 

It was pointed out in the evaluation report that the 
approval of training plans should depend to a greater ex- 
tent on the occupational distribution of vacancy rates. 
Accordingly, positions in the blue-collar trades as well 
as in the processing and manufacturing fields will be 
sought out. Such positions would also be more pertinent 
to the placement of trainees in the private sector. In 
this context, it is proposed that such agencies as Ontario 
Hydro be enlisted in the program. The coordinators should 
also be provided with a list of occupations to guide their 


efforts in identifying “training positions. 


The training plans should also be used as a work de- 
sign where the trainee would have his/her functions 
clearly defined. This work design would also outline 


specific objectives of the work experience in terms of 


ulate 


performance and skill acquisition. Both trainees and 
supervisors should be given an opportunity to discuss 
oe as swans plan and to revise it if necessary. It is 
hoped that involvement of the trainees in this experience 
at an early stage would lead to more motivation and more 
interest on their part. Furthermore, the work experience 
provided will probably be better suited to the occupa- 
tional preferences of the trainees. By spelling out the 
objectives of the work experience, the supervisors may 


also feel more confident in their role as trainers. 


TRAINING PROCESS 

An overall problem with the training process appears 
to be one of communication. The objectives, parameters 
and procedures of the program should be more clearly 
conveyed to both trainees and supervisors. A direct 
contact should be established between them and the 
Central .Coordinating Unit. “The Centra’ Coordinating 
Unit in turn should be more accessible to trainees who 
want to discuss their work experience. More importance 
will be given to the periodic supervisor-trainee dis- 
cussion on work performance. In other words, the 
monitoring role of the Central Coordinating Unit should 


be emphasized. 


Given the difficulties involved in setting up an ef- 
fective infrastructure to deliver "Creating a Career", 
it appears that the counselling component should be 
aiming at providing career guidance through Canada Man- 
power Centres. A request should be made to Canada Man- 
power that OCAP trainees be given priority in receiving 
the "Creative Job Search Techniques" and "Creating a 


Career" packages. 


OUTPUT 
It is perceived by the OCAP administration that the 


number of trainees who leave OCAP, either because they 


a a Ge 


were released or because they were dissatisfied with 
theas positions, Should be reduced. A” better selection 
process should eliminate the unsuitable applicants who 
would later be released. On the other hand, a more 
intensive monitoring of the training process will, hope- 
fully, provide the information needed to modify the 
training plan of a dissatisfied trainee or even to put 
him/her in a different position. Although many trainees 
obtain employment after a relatively short stay on OCAP, 
the Preliminary Evaluations as well as the comments of 
some supervisors have indicated that some of them have 
been staying on the program without making a genuine 
effort to find a job. It appears that a few have a 
tendency to forget about the temporary nature of their 
enrolment and are lulled into a false sense of job 
security. A shorter stay would have the definite ad- 
vantage of making job search a more immediate concern. 
Accordingly, the maximum length of stay for trainees 


will be reduced to six months from twelve months. 
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Are BND TXAONE £ DOR THE AOBIEGTIVES: OF “OCAP 
ADDRESS THE REAL NEEDS? 


As part of this evaluation of OCAP it has. seemed ad- 
visable to look outside the program to see what problems 
are associated with youth unemployment, and to reconsider 
areas in which OCAP can make an effective contribution. 
This section discusses the context in which OCAP operates 
as a pilot project offered by the Government of Ontario 
to increase the employability of young people. After a 
brief outline of the extent and the economic and social 
costs of youth unemployment, some information is provided 
about the causes of this problem, in particular those which 
OCAP is designed to help alleviate. A brief identification 
follows of the specific needs for youth employment programs. 
Reference is then made to the objectives and limitations of 
OCAP and the need to consider altering the program in the 
light of the various aspects of youth unemployment problems 


today. 


A. THE MAGNITUDE OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT IN ONTARIO 

Young workers 15 to 24 years of age constitute almost 
half of Ontario's total unemployed but only about one quarter 
of the province's labour force. Table 15 illustrates that 
youth unemployment is a high and increasing percentage of 
total unemployment in Ontario since 1973. (see also Table 16). 
The unemployment rates for male youth have been higher than 
those for female youth. Both male and female youth have a 
Slightly lower average duration of unemployment (average 
number weeks per unemployed person), but a much higher long- 
term unemployment rate (being unemployed for four months or 
longer) than older unemployed persons. In 1973 the average 
duration of unemployment for youth was 11.58 weeks compared 
with 13.18 weeks for those 25-44, and the long-term unemploy- 


ment rate for youth was 3.2 compared with 1.4 for those o5 44 


: See Economic Council of Canada, People and Jobs--A Study 


of the Canadian Labour Market (Ottawa: Information Canada, 
1976; Catalogue No. EC22-42/1976), pages 208-9. 


* 
Note: 
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TABLE 15 
* 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO, Lo72=1976 


Revised Labour | 


Old Labour Force Survey Force Survey 


Sex and Age Groups 1973 Milo 7/4 she Tiber es 1975 1976 
MALES 
15-1oe yrs LOZ POs 14.4 L475 14.9 
20-24 ERS 7120 10.9 Or, 2 8.9 
15-24 8.5 S235 8 ufo eS 11.4 
25 and over OS 2.9 Ae B16 Sis d 
TOTAL 0 4.0 6.0 Se! eas 
FEMALES 
L519 vans 9.0 Sich 12.6 1271 14.4 
20-24 Ba 6vL 7.4 8.8 8.6 
15-24 Geng) Gee: 9.6 Wh 2 Led 
25 and over PXESS, Sail 4.5 6.4 6.4 
TOTALS casa a4 6.0 7.8 ies 
BOTH SEXES 
15-19 yrs 9.7 9.6 13.6: Lae 4 rans 
20-24 6.6 6.6 9.4 9.0 81.2 
15-24 eS Speke} eel: a ees LJs.2 
25 and over 2.9 Vee) Aes 4.6 4.5 
TOTAL Ak 4.2 6.0 6.3 6.2 
Total Unemployed La OO0. 125 bOCO! 226,000. 244,000, 242,000 


Source: Derived from unpublished data from Statistics Canada's old and 
revised Labour Force Survey. (Compiled by Ms. Brinda Murti, 
Research Branch, Ontario Ministry of Labour, Toronto). 


Unemployment data in this table exclude 14-year-olds, thus enabling 
comparisons of the unemployment rates of youth between the old and 
revised methodologies of Statistics Canada's Labour Force Survey. The 
concept of unemployment refers to the unutilized supply of labour 
offered to the labour market and is measured by a monthly sample survey 
of about 55,000 Canadian households. The measurement of unemployment 
in Canada includes students seeking full-time and part-time jobs, but 
does not include "discouraged workers", i.e., those who believed that 
they could not find work and, therefore, ceased to look for a job. 

For full details of the definitions used in Canada, see Statistics 
Canada, The Labour Force (Catalogue 71-001 Monthly) Vol. 32 (No. 11, 
Nov. 1976), pages 47-62. In 1975 a slightly revised methodology was 
introduced but the former methodology was also used that year. A full 
discussion of the reasons for the changes is contained in Ian Macredie 
and Bruce Petrie, "The Canadian Labour Force Survey". Paper presented 
at the 10th Annual Meeting of the Canadian Economics Association, Laval 
University, Quebec, June 1, 1976. See also R. Platek and M. P. Singh, 
"Methodology of Canadian Labour Force Survey" (Statistics Canada, 
Statistical Services, Household Surveys Development Staff, April, 1976). 
For a more general discussion about unemployment in Canada, see 

Sylvia Ostry and Mahmood A. Zaidi, Labour Economics in Canada (Volume II 


of Labour Policy and Labour Economics in Canada; Second Edition; Toronto: 
Macmillan of Canada, 1972), chapter V, pages 124-57. 
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B. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COSTS OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

The costs and consequences of youth unemployment are 
borne by both unemployed young people themselves (and their 
families) and also by the society as a whole. Although the 
Costs are usually thought of in economia or financial terms, 
there has recently been some evidence of racism as a serious 
Social cost of youth unemployment. Early last year a tragic 
example occurred of the perception some youth have of competi- 
tion for jobs from immigrants. The two young men convicted 
of the brutal attack in the Toronto subway in January, 1976, 
On an immigrant of Asian descent are reported to have re- 
peatedly exclaimed just before the incident: "There's no 
jobs for real Canadians. These Pakis are taking all our 


jobs...."° 


Although there is no evidence that immigration 
causes unemployment, the belief is that it does so and at- 


tacks like the one described are a cost to society. 


Major economic costs of youth unemployment are involved 
in government transfer payments for unemployment insurance 
benefits and for social assistance. However, among all 
recipients of unemployment insurance payments, youth are 
relatively few in comparison with the percentage of young 
people among all unemployed persons, because comparatively 
few young people qualify to receive these benefits. For 
example, in March, 1975, youth comprised about one-third 
(35.1%) of unemployment insurance recipients in Ontario (as 
compared with 26% of the labour force but 47% of the prov- 


ince's unemployed in oT See Social assistance costs for 


Courtroom "testimony of Jean Pearson, a subway passenger 
who watehed the burldup to. the, i nervdent,” as. cited iin 
Connie Woodcock; "Are you 4 target for bully boys, .fhe 
Sunaay Sun, danvery 16, 19/77, page so, 


For further information see "The Ontario Labour Market, 1975" 
Budget Paper D (19 pages), in Ontario Budget 1976, presented 
by the Honourable W. Darcy McKeough, Treasurer of Ontario, in 
the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, Tuesday, April 6, 1976, 
(Toronto: Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, Pascal Policy Division,.: 1976). 
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youth due to unemployment are also comparatively small. In 
1971 only 10% (about 150,000) of recipients of social assis- 
tance in Canada were under 25 and, of these young people, 


26% were receiving social assistance due to unemployment. 


A hardship measure for groups of unemployed is suggested 
by what is called the "index of unemployment severity." 
This is defined as the product of the unemployment rate of 
a particular group multiplied by the average duration of 
unemployment in that group. In comparison with the 25-and- 
over age group this measure suggests a significantly greater 
"hardship" for Canadian young people aged 14-24 in recent 
years.” On the other hand, as Table 16 illustrates, about 
two-thirds of unemployed youth in Ontario appear to be single 
people living at home. This suggests that many unemployed 
youth are not suffering severely, at least not in terms of 


economic hardship. 


TABLE 16 
COMPARISONS OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED "SINGLE 
SONS OR DAUGHTERS WHO WERE MEMBERS OF FAMILY UNITS 
ONTARIO, 1966274 5. 


Year Youth Unemploy- Total Youth Unemployed "Single Unemployed "Single Sons 
ment rate Unemployed Sons or Daughters..." or Daughters.." as a % 
of Total Youth Unemploye 
(Col SG 4k0BL 2) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1966 4.7% 28,000 22,000 78% 
1967 5.7% 36,000 27,000 75% 
1968 6.6% 44,000 36,000 82% 
1969 5.6% 39,000 32,000 82% 
1970 8.0% 58,000 45,000 76% 
Love 10.1% 78,000 56,000 72% 
LOT2 9.0% 74,000 54,000 73% 
a7 3 7.7% 66,000 47,000 71% 
1974 AVES 71,000 50,000 70% 


ood 


** All figures are rounded to the nearest thousand. 


Sources: Various published labour force statistics. Figures for columns are 
from Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey Division, cited in Ontario Ministry 
of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, Ontario Statistics LO or 
Volume 2, Economic Series, Table 10.20--"Unemployed Persons by Family Status, 
Ontario, 1966-1974," page 425. 


. See Economic Council of Canada, People and Jobs--A Study 


of the Canadian Labour Market (Ottawa: Information Canada, 
1976; Catalogue No. EC22-42/1976), pages 208-9. 


ibid.,, pages 203-9. 
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C. THE CAUSES OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 

For purposes of this discussion unemployment among youth 
can be said to have two different types of causes or con- 
tributcing. factors: "system-related" causes, which are 
directly related to changes in the economy and the labour 
force, and to some degree in certain provisions and legis- 
tation for social! support,¢ and, "individual=related!s causes 


which pertain mainly to an individual's school-to-work 


transition difficulties. These two broad categories and 
elements within and between them are not always necessarily 
mutually exclusive.?° 

1. "System-Related" Causes* are principally due to 


changes in labour force composition;*+ changes in em- 
ployment and unemployment trends in different industries 
and occupational groups;?? patterns of economic growth 
and industrial development in the country as a whole 


° . . . 1 3 . . 
and in its various regions; and changes in job vacancy 


Note: These are not listed in any order of magnitude. 
a See "Youth Unemployment in Canada: A Detailed Analysis" 
(Final Revised--Unrestricted version, of Project R-128), 
prepared by the Research Projects Group, Strategic Plan- 
ning and Research Division, Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, February, 1976. 
ae For further discussion about youth labour force partici- 
pation rates, see Nicole Gendreau, "Youth Participation 
in the Labour Fordce’r --1953=70"\,) Notes: onVLabour ptatmstics—— 
BOT 1 (Statistics Canada, Labour Division, Manpower Re- 
search and Development Section), (Ottawa: Information 
Canada, March, 1972--First Issue; Catalogue No. 72-207 
Annual), pages 9-21. See also People and Jobs..., 
Table A-2, "Labour Force Participation Rates, by Age- 
Sex Group, Canada, Annual Averages, 1953-74", page 231. 
ie Lbid wy ‘pages /62-=68. 


1S Sid. 
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trends in "“youth-intensive" pecuoationis.. Other "sys- 
tem-related" causes, but whose contribution is either 
uncertain and in some cases controversial, may include, 
unemployment insurance penerreai minimum wage rates; 
and irrationaleareLfielaleabearrrers tO anployment. As 
these are not causes of youth unemployment which OCAP 
was established to alleviate, they are only mentioned 


briefly here. 


2. "“Individual-Related" Causes originate largely with 
individual young people and to some degree also with 
youth asa group in thee laboum forces. ana duermariny 
problems of an individual young person's ability to 
bridge the gap successfully between formal education 
and employment. These causes (some of which OCAP was 


established to combat) include the following: 


(a) Lack of Employment Experience 
Not having work experience (and, therefore, not 
having a good reference from an employer) is a signif- 


icant cause of youth unemployment. Half of those who 


These are defined by Statistics Canada as those in which 
"young people constituted over 30 per cent of the em- 
ployed in the 1971 Census." See "Youth Unemployment in 
Canada: A Detailed Analysis", pages 22-24. 


seer People and, Jobe a. pages 4a—56., 


D.?) H.. Fublerton,, 4 Proposals. to -aldsyoung,s) ObLessiseelie 
London Free Press, Thursday, September 2, 1976, page 5. 

A recent U.S. study concluded that: "One can guess that 
without minimum wages the postwar increase in reported 
unemployment rates for teenagers would have been something 
like half the actual increases.” See Alan A. "Fisher, 
"Would there still be an Unemployment Problem for Teen- 
agers in the Absence of a Minimum Wage?," Working Paper 
Number 105, Department of Economics, California State 
University, Fullertom, California, May, 1974, page 20. 


See "Job Barriers: A Reference Paper Delimiting the 
Problem," Canada Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Strategic Planning and Research Division, Research Pro- 
jects Group, October 6, 1976, page 24. 


received OCAP trainingifast year indicated that this 
was the single most important reason for their failure 


to have found employment prior to joining velour 


(b) Lack of Job-Speciiie Ski lis 

Acquisition of job skills is usually determined 
by one's formal education. Young people with some vo- 
cational or technical training in addition to academic 
education have a lower unemployment rate than do those 
with less academic education, though this difference 
appears to become minimal with increasing age (time 
Since leaving school.) ?? In the OCAP preliminary eval- 
uation last year "lack of skills" was the second most 
frequent reason (accounting for 28% of categorized 
responses) cited by OCAP trainees and graduates for 
their inability to have secured employment before 


jJOining ocap. 29 


(c) Inadequate Education 

Table 17 illustrates that in June, 1973, the’ un- 
employment rate for labour force members in Canada 
wanting full-time work decreased substantially as their 
educational level rises. (lis not  sUurps) sing, tuere=— 
fore, aS will be shown later, that many OCAP graduates 
have decided to secure more formal education.) Closely 
related to the “ack iof job-specific skiblsi, this factor 


also includes the problem of school dropouts. 


ze This is based on the responses of 121 OCAP trainees and 


19 


20 


71 OCAP graduates who gave reasons in response to the 
question: "What was your main reason for joining OCAP?" 
See Source Document for the Ontario Career Action Pro- 


gram--~Preliminary Evaluation, Prepared for the OCAP 


Steering Committee by the OCAP Research Team, Industrial 
Training Branch, Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 
muilv'S; teeo; Lable. le, padeu 


See M. Daniel and F. Whittingham (Manpower Research and 
Development Section, Statistics Canada), “Labour Market 
Experience of Out-of-School Youth", Notes on Labour 
Statistics--1973 (Ottawa: Information Canada, March 
1975; Catalogue No.: 72-207E), page 17. See also 


People and Jobs... ), page 196. 


See reference 18. 
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TABLE 17 
"CANADA: UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, BY AGE GROUP AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 


1 <2 
FULL-TIME LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPANTS, JUNE 1973 


14-24 yrs. 25 es 


Some high school or less 13.2% 3.6% 
3 
Completed High School Ia SIRS 
Some or completed university nee" oe a 
Other training aii Soak 
AVERAGE ALL LEVELS OO 3.02 


Persons who were not students during the preceding March. 


Source: Labour Force Survey Supplementary Questions, June 1973 (un- 
published, cited in Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Strategic Planning and Research Division, Research Pro- 
jects Group, Youth Unemployment in Canada: A Detailed 
Analysis (Final Revised--Unrestricted version, of Project 
R-128), Ottawa, February 1976, Table 4.2, page 42. 

: Data are "qualified", indicating a sampling variability of 16.6% 
TORZ5 08% 


There is some recent evidence suggesting that 
many school dropouts experience considerable diffi- 
culty in the labour market, and also that they ware 


reluctant to use ‘institutional sources, luke Canada 


Manpower Centres to search for employment .7* 


(d) Inadequate Career Development Services-- 
generally include the following interrelated 


elements: 


a See Cicely Watson and Sharon McElroy, Ontario Secondary 


School Dropout Study, 1974/75, A research project funded 
under contract by the Ministry of Education, Ontario 
(Torentos) Ministry, of (“Fducation;, Ontario, 1976) 2". Nowe: 
This report is available only on microfiche from The 
Ontario Government Book Store, 800 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ontario M7A 1L2. An abridged version entitled Focus on 
Dropouts will be published in February 1977 by the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, Department of Educa- 
tional Planning, Toronto. 
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24 
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(1) inadequate labour market information about 
specific occupations and careers, especially 


forecasts and projections of manpower re- 


quirements; ~ 


(11) poor career guidance counselling--people 


trained and otherwise able to communicate 


Job and career information a ehetively se? 


(iii) lack of knowledge of effective job search 
techniques--including how to look for a 
job, how to complete a good resume, and how 


to act appropriately during an interview 


24 


in connection witha job applrcation-s and 


(iv) inadequate exposure to the world of employ- 


ment, for example by participation in work/ 


Study or cooperative education programs.*> 


This problem is now being tackled as one of Several aspects 
of the tasks of a labour market information working group 
of the Ontario Manpower Coordinating Committee. 


This task is now being studied by a working group of the 
Ontario Manpower Coordinating Committee on career guidance. 


See, for example, the Job Search Guide, by Catherine V. 
Davison and L. Glen Tippett (Training Research and De- 
velopment Station, of the Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration), published by the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, 1976, 130 pages. 


The need for these kinds of programs to enable young people 
to be exposed to the modern industrial system is increas- 
ingly recognized. See, for example, Office of the Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration, The Honourable Bud Cullen, 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration, "Notes for a Speech 
..-in the Throne Speech Debate," Thursday, October 21, 
1976, pages L1-12.-. The Ontario Ministry of Colleges’ and 
Universities is also keenly interested in this area. 
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Complaints about poor career development services 


: 26 
have been increasing in recent years. 


(e) Youth's Attitudes Towards Employment 

Perhaps partly because of aspirations generated 
by the educational system, many young people seem to 
have a distinct preference for white collar jobs. 
This view was expressed by many participants in the 
manpower workshops at the 1974 National Economic 
Conference in Montreal: "...a large number of young 
entrants to the labour force have been conditioned to 


the notion of automatically aspiring to a white collar 


nad 


profession. Preliminary findings of a forthcoming 


study for the Ontario Bconomic \Council also note that 


employers are concerned about attitudes towards work 


by high school graduates. 7° 


Results of major surveys on the work ethic and 
on job satisfaction commissioned in 1973/74 by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration indicate that 


there is no evidence of any group in the labour force, 


See, for example, Bridging the Gap: A Mandate for Action 
to Improve Transitions Between Education and Employment, 
A Progress Report from the Bridging the Gap Conference 
held in Metropolitan Toronto, Ontario, Canada, in May and 
November, 1975. Prepared by Michael Sinclair, with Brian 
Oxley. Toronto: ~ Bridging che=Gap Policy aid Planning 
Committee, December 1976. 


Priorities in Transition, Proceedings of the National 
Economic Conference (sponsored by the Economic Council 
of Canada) held in Montreal, Quebec, December 1-3, 1974, 
(Ottawa: Information Canada, 1975; Catalogue No. 
BCp2l—4/1974) i pagercon 


This reference is found in an article about the forth- 
coming report entitled Interfaces Between Post-Secondary 
Education, Primary and Secondary Education and the Labour 
Market, by O. Hall and R. Carleton, contained in’ Ontario 
Economic, Council, Annual Report. 1975-76 (Toronto; oy 
pages 16-17. 
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including youth, being noticeably deficient in the 
work Seb cece, However, the study reported that young 
people 16-24, especially those 16-19, are more inter- 
ested than are older workers in "interesting work", 


"advancement", and using their talents as important 


factors in considering a new sobR 


The particular attitudes of young people towards 
employment constitute perhaps the most complicated 
yet the most significant cause of youth unemployment 
problems in Canada and Ontario. This widely shared 


view was recently reflected in the "People and Jobs" 

study, by; the \BGonomaic. Counci: of canada 
It is often suggested that one of the reasons 
for such high rates [fof unemployment! is the 
large number of young people who are seeking 
work for the first time and are having trouble 
finding it. However, recent evidence indicates 
that young people are usually able to secure at 
least temporary employment fairly quickly. This 
implies that much of the unemployment among 
younger workers reflects their search for more 
satisfying or secure jobs, as well as a high 
turnover rate as they move between jobs.... 


What iS particularly noteworthy about the large 
component of our total labour force represented 
by young people is that their patterns of be- 
haviour and their attitudes towards work tend 


a See M. Burnstein, N. Tienharra, P. Hewson and B. Warrander, 


Canadian Work Values--Findings of a Work Ethic Survey and 

a Job Satisfaction Survey, prepared for the Canada Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, Strategic Planning and 
Research Division, Research Projects Group (Ottawa: In- 
formation Canada, 1975; Catalogue No. MP33-6/1975), 

page 49; see also pages 60-62. Also, see David R.Williamson 
and John W. Gartrell, Employee Work Attitudes and Work 
Behaviour .in-Canadian Business. «(Ottawac..—conomic,.Council 
of Canada, March, 1976; Discussion Paper 51), pages 18-24, 
43-46. 


:y Bass ted set. cAidsene sOD<l-Cist.», page A0. 


ee People and Jobs..., pages 76, 7/7. 


to be different from those of older members 

of. the populations ~.From the evidence, it seems 
reasonable to hypothesize that for those who 

have no children. or other family responsibilities, 
or who may be able to depend on their parents for 
financial support, there is less concern about 
the continuity of earnings, that steady employ- 
ment provides. Thus they can more readily leave 
jobs they do not enjoy or take work they know 
Will ‘not. last, veryylong. | This relatively “e- 
laxed attitude towards security of work may 

lead some to countenance unemployment more 
readily than is possible for those with families 


EOoSUPPORG. 
(f) Particular Handicaps of Disadvantages in the 

Labour Market 

Certain minorities and people with physical, 
psychological or emotional handicaps are known to 
have special problems in getting and holding a job. 
The same applies to certain groups of people who are 
also disadvantaged in the labour market due to a 
history of discriminatory practices by some employers 


on the basis of sex, race and color. 


More generally, discrimination has also been 
applied (laws notwithstanding) on the basis of age, 


and this is well known to have adversely affected 


‘ SZ 
many young people, especially teenagers. 


The importance and complexity of all these 
"individual-related" causes of youth has recently 
been stressed in Canada. In May, 1976, for example, 


the former Minister of Manpower and Immigration stated: 


Various research findings and the results of experi- 
mental projects in the delivery of (Canada) Man- 
power services to youth continually polLtntecomthe 
school-to-work transition process as being at the 
core of youth employment difficulties. We have — 
found that most school-leavers, regardless of their 
level of academic achievement, lack a sufficient 
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The need to deal with this problem is increasingly recog- 
nized. See, for example, M. L. Skolnik and F =:Sidd@agur, 
The Paradox of Unemployment and Job Vacancies--Some 
Theories Confronted by Data, Employment Information Series 
Number 9 (Toronto: Ontario Ministry of Labour, Research 
Branch, December 1974), pages 28-29. 
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orlentation to the world of won 


This recognition was also the major reason for 
the establishment of OCAP. In particular, OCAP asks 
to deal with lack of employment experience; inadequate 
career development services; and youth's attitudes 


towards employment. 


D. NEEDS FOR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 
Only the "individual-related" causes of unemployment 
among young people identified in the previous pages are 
considered here. They give rise to the following needs 
for youth employment programs: 
1. Provision of employment experience; 
Zen Opportunity: ko elearn *job—speci fic ‘skills 
3. Opportunity to receive remedial education; 
4. Opportunity to secure improved career develop- 
ment services: 
(a) appropriate labour market information, 
(b) improved career guidance counselling, 
(c) training in effective job search techniques, 
(d) greater exposure to the work world (specific 
occupations, firms, public services and agencies, 
etc. y: 
5. Measures to make the attitudes of young people to- 
wards the employment world as informed as possible; 
6. Special services for minorities and particular 
individuals and groups (e.g., alternate work ar- 
rangements, sheltered workshops, job re-design, 


vat irrmatiwe sac tito t iinieiob Ninringwieetcs) ¢ 


To identify the unmet needs for youth employment programs 
is really to ask "what are the causes of youth unemployment 
which are not being effectively remedied by existing pro- 
grams?" Ideally, this would require an extensive evalua- 


tion to identify all the available programs and services-- 


a2 The Honourable Robert Andras, [former| Minister of Man- 


power and Immigration, "Statement of the Manpower Program,' 
presented to the Main Estimates [committee of the House 
of Commons} , May 6, 1976, page 20. 
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not just those of the Federal and Ontario governments--which 
contribute to meeting these needs. (There 1S some recent 
information about the programs of the two senior levels of 
government?“ but not much analysis which relates them in a 
systematic manner to the various erie Also, there would 
be varying interpretations as to the effectiveness and ef- 
ficiency of these programs. Further, even those familiar 
with youth unemployment are likely to differ somewhat in 
an identification and extent of the causes and, therefore, 
of the various needs for youth employment programs.) This 
kind of research, although useful, is far beyond the scope 
of this evaluation of OCAP. Nonetheless, the usefulness 
and approach of such a study would be an appropriate topic 
for consideration by the Sub-committee on Youth of the Ontario 
Federal-Provincial Manpower Needs Committee. A subjective 
assessment of the causes of youth unemployment suggests that 
the unmet needs arise especially in the following areas: 

provision of employment experience and, therefore, 

of a job reference. See No. 1 above. 
= greater exposure to the work world (specific oc- 
cupations firms, public services and agencies, etc.) 


See No. 4(a) above. 


34 " 
See "Overview of Youth Services and Programs Available 


in Ontario," compiled by Marilyn Easson, Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, Ontario Region, November 1976, 
contained as Appendix B to the minutes of the meeting of 
November 29, 1976, of the Sub-Committee on Youth of 

the Ontario Federal-Provincial Manpower Needs Committee. 
See also P. Hewson, "Current Youth Services of the De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration," Working Paper IV 


to L"youth Unemployment in Canada: A Detailed Analysis,"| 
December 1975. es 


35 : 
See Hewson, op. cit., regarding youth services of the De- 


partment of Manpower and Immigration. 
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= measures to make the attitudes of young people to- 
wards the employment world as informed as possible. 


See No. 5 above. 


No conclusion is drawn here regarding the extent of need 


for special services. 


E. THE OBJECTIVES AND PARAMETERS OF OCAP 

The next step is to determine what the objectives of OCAP 
might best be in light of the unmet needs for youth employ- 
ment programs. There is no logical reason or need for OCAP 
to bear the burden of trying to meet all these unmet needs 
and, moreover, it is necessary to be aware of the constraints 


under which OCAP operates. 


In the middle of 1975 there was growing concern in Canada 
and Ontario about the increasing rates of unemployment gen- 
erally, including for young people. Several factors sug- 
gested a need for new public policy responses to provide 
assistance, in particular to the increasing numbers of grad- 
uates and school leavers who could not find jobs. Estab- 
lishment of the Ontario Career Action Program was announced 
in a statement by the Honourable William Davis, Premier of 
Ontario, on August 27, 1975. Premier Davis stated that OCAP 
would: 


provide a youth internship program within the Govern- 
ment and Government-related agencies and allow a 
socially useful and relevant work experience to young 
people who emerge from our educational system. 


He added that the program's main goal was to ensure "op- 
portunities for those who want to work and thereby help them- 
selves" and would not provide "grants or support that would 


ou 


reduce the need to work. OCAP Thiet da) publicity stressed 


that the program "is designed to help you develop marketable 


ap The Honourable William G. Davis, Premier of Ontario, "Re: 


Youth Employment," Statement released by the Honourable 
William G. Davis, Premier of Ontario, Queen's Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Wednesday, August 27th, 1975, 
pages 4-5. 


a tbhid..,; page 4. 


ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 


INTERMEDIATE 
OBJECTIVES 


BASIC OBJECTIVES 
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INSTRUMENTS 
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OBJECTIVES 2OR 80 Cova e 


FOR SOCIETY 


DECREASE YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


ENHANCING 
RELEVANT WO 
SKILLS 


TRAINING IN 
SECU LE Uaai0B 
SKILLS 


(for entrance to the private sector) 


(ORK 


GENERAL 


IMPROVEMENT 


IN WORK 


PERFORMANCE 


FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


PLACEMENT IN A 
RELEVANT JOB 


INCREASED 


EMPLOYABILITY, 


SOCIALIZATION 
IN THE WORK 
CULTURE 


DEVELOPING A 
REALISTIC JOB 
CAREER | |SEARCH 
meee SKILLS 


APPROPRIATE 
ATTITUDES 
PERCEPTION & 

BEHAVIOUR 


WORK 


WORK | 
| EXPERIENCE} 


INTERACTION 
WITH | CAREER | 
SUPERVISOR} | COUNSELLING 
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work’ experrence’ for “that first job'."?8 


The specific objectives of OCAP have been formulated on 
several levels, as the illustration on the preceding page 
indicates. For purposes of this analysis, the most important 
level of objectives are those termed "basic objectives," 
which can he slightly re-stated as follows:°” 

1. employment experience (and a good reference from 

an employer) ; 

2 general improvement in work performance; 

3. tYraining in job-specific skills; 

4. development of a realistic career goal; 

S acquisition of effective and efficient job search 

techniques; and 


6. acquisition of appropriate work attitudes. 


All government programs have definite parameters and 
OCAP is no exception. OCAP functions with the following 
administrative guidelines: 7° 

1. The program should select youth: 

(a) between the ages of 16 and 24 inclusive; 

(b) who left the educational system; 

(c) who have not yet held permanent employment; 
(ad) who have been unemployed prior to acceptance 


on OCAP. 


2. The applicants should be selected on a representative 
basis in terms of the composition of youth unemploy- 
ment” accorging to: 

(a) sex; 


(Dy? TresTon OL Orlgin- 


=e "Work experience for the first job--Ontario Career Action 


Program," brochure, released (in English and French, in one 
piece) by the Ontario Youth Secretariat and the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities, not dated (October 1975 ?). 


22 "Statement of Objectives--OCAP Evaluation--Phase II," pre- 
pared by the OCAP Administration, Industrial Training Branch, 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Toronto, August 30, 
19.30.) -ELOUte 3 mpage: i. 


eu Tbid,, page e. 
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3. The program ‘should provide training, positions within 
Ontario Government Ministries or Agencies in occu- 
pations where there is labour need. 

4. .The maximum, length. of: stay ofja. trainee, on OCAP 
should be one year. 


5. Trainees should be paid a stipend of $100.00 per week. 


More generally OCAP has certain other obvious restrictions. 
Apart from limits on the number of unemployed youth who could 
be accepted (just over: 1,000, 1n-.1976,.from about 5,500 appli 


eants) there are other, limitations. 


OCAP must rely on the cooperation and goodwill of the 
numerous Ontario Ministries and Agencies which participate 
in the program, as OCAP has no control over the civil ser- 


vants who agree to act as supervisors of OCAP trainees. 


Another limitation is that OCAP is essentially a remedial 
program in that it is designed to help young people who have 
been unable to secure employment. However, as OCAP seeks 
to increase the employability of young people, the program 
is also quite appropriately viewed as a supplement.to for- 


mal educational systems. 


Fs DISCUSSION: YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT CAUSES, OCAP'S OBJECTIVES, 
AND THE NEEDS FOR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 

This section discusses the relationship between the ob- 

jectives and administrative parameters of OCAP with the 

actual (and unmet) needs for youth employment programs in 

Ontario. As noted earlier OCAP is not intended and cer- 

tainly does not have the capacity to deal with any of the 

"system-related" causes of youth unemployment (but can 

always reiterate the importance of public policy coming 


to grips effectively with them.) 


What proportion of youth unemployment is due to causes 
which OCAP attempts to remedy? This question is virtually 


impossible to answer but from a review of the causes of 


ees ce 


youth unemployment we can make a few tentative conclusions 


about the nature of youth's attachment to the labour force. 


The? "'Péopite: “and sIobs'’ report by the hcononic Counci biof 
Canada concluded that much unemployment among young people 
appears to reflect "a testing and learning process in an 
environment in which the links between the school system 
and employment are loose". The report added that it "is 
evident that many initially take full-time jobs and leave 
them, take part-time jobs for experience, or take labouring 
jobs just to earn money to return to schoo1."4+t Although it 
is impossible to estimate precisely the contribution of the 
various "system-related" and "individual-related" causes of 
youth unemployment, the evidence suggests that most youth 


unemployment can be attributed to the liatseeaees 


Thus, in terms of its emphasis on all but one of the 
"individual-related" causes, OCAP is likely dealing with 
a Significant proportion of youth unemployment and the needs 
for youth employment programs, but, of course, restricted 


by its scale of operations. 


However, the “individual-related" causes of youth un- 
employment will be difficult to eliminate for those young 
people who lack job skills, are poorly motivated, or who 
have special handicaps, disadvantages and difficulties in 


adjusting successfully in the labour market. 


As noted, there appears to be a close proximity between 
the basic elements of what could be called the "OCAP op- 


portunity" and the perceived major needs to increase the 


S People and Jobs..., page 147. 


ae See, for example, Fred Lazar and Arthur Donner, "The 
Dimensions of Canadian Youth Unemployment: A Theoretical 
Explanation." Abridged version of a report submitted to 
the Canadian Prices and Incomes Commission, not dated 
(ciroea. 1973 7), “paces 19-20;,..24. 


ae a(S. 


employability of unemployed young people. In this regard, 
the only»major point of difference is that OCAP seems to be 
more of a training program than a work-experience program. 
This is suggested by the low and uniform stipend paid to all 
OCAP trainees (the term used to refer to participants in the 
program); regardihess! of their’ job iqualit ications omsonebie 


"Job" or work tasks they perform. 


Does pursuit of OCAP's present objectives lead to a du- 
plication of services provided by other programs? The short 


answer appears to be "no". OCAP is the only program in 
Ontario which seeks to respond to all the needs of unem- 
ployed youth by providing work experience, job training, 
some career development services, and a greater awareness 
about the world of work in general. Perhaps some of these 
services could be or are offered more effectively and ef- 
ficiently elsewhere, but only in OCAP are they all offered 
together as part of one program. Certainly, some elements 
of needs for youth employment programs should be integrated 
into formal educational systems to a greater degree than at 
present, e.g., in cooperative work/study programs. None- 
theless, the need will remain in the immediate future for 

a program such as OCAP to offer a service to those young 
people who have left formal education and who subsequently 
experience particular difficulties in the labour market, 
including the most important problem--to secure a job, not 
just any job, but, hopefully, one related to occupational 


preferences and personal career goals. 
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APPENDIX TWO: COMPILATION OF SURVEY DATA 


Graduate Questionnaire 


ci Sex 
1. Male 362 (N=144)) 
2. Female 645 s(N=261) 


2. What kind of job were you doing on your OCAP placement? 


1. No placement -- -- 
2. Household Sciences 02 (N= 2) 
3. Natural Resources Field 2% (N= 9) 
4s BUCA ELON 8% (N= 31) 
5 Medicine and Health ate ie 
bam Secretarial, Stemographi¢c-.and 
@lentcad: 60% (N=242) 
7. Automatic Data Processing 2% (N= 10) 
8. Management and Entrepreneurial 1% (N= 5) 
9. . Economics, Finance & Accounting 26 (N=_ 10) 
10... Purchasing land pSales 0% (N= 1) 
Jl. Uite and Physieak,Sciences and 
Mathematics 2% (N= 7) 
12. Engineering and Architecture 3% (N= 12) 
13. Community Development Social Work 
and Religion 2% (N= 8) 
14.8. Administration of Justice = a 
15. Social and Behavioral Sciences ye a 
16. Library, Museum and Archival 
Sciences 1% (N= 4) 
17. Performing Arts et x 
18..GaRecréeéationsandesporcs 03 (N= 1) 
19), Wrating, Journalism and Translation 02 (N= 2) 
20. Creative and Commercial Arts and 
Photography 2% (N=_ 1.0) 
21. Personal and Community Protection 0S (N= - 2) 


22. Personal Care and Hospitality -- -- 
23. Clearning of Buildings and Materials 23. (N= eo) 
24 ., Mechanical, Blectrical,.Construction, 


Repair 6% (N= 24) 
25. Printing and Communications Equipment 3% (N= 12) 
26. Transportation Operating, Delivery 0% (N= 2) 
27. Processing of Foods and Beverages =i — 
28. Production of Wearing Apparel 03 (N= 1) 


29. Processing and Assembly of Materials 03 (N= 1) 


Do you know what kind of job you hope to be doing ten 
years from now? . 


Loaves 633 (N=252) 
20, NO 37% (N=149) 


The following questions 4-5 were answered only by 
those who answered yes to question 3. 


What is your career goal? 


Lt. No career goal a -- 
2. Household Sciences 0% (N= 1) 
3. Natural Resources 2% (N= 4) 
4. Education 11% (N= 29) 
5. Medicine and Health 4% (N= 9) 
Gon Secretarial,: Clerical 24% (N= 60) 
7. Automatic Data Processing 3% (N= 8) 
8. Management, Entrepreneural 7% (N= 17) 
9. Economics, Finance & Accounting 11% (N= 29) 
10. Purchasing and Sales 3% (N= 7) 
ll. Life and Physical Sciences and 
Mathematics Se (N= 7) 
12. Engineering and Architecture 4% (N= 10) 
13. Community Development Social Work 
and Religion 6% (N= 15) 
la. Adminstration of Jvustrce 0% (N= 1) 
15. Social and Behavioral Sciences 02 (N= 1) 
16. Library, Museum and Archival 
Sciences 1% (N= 2) 
[ie PeCLOrmind sAntTsS 2% (N= 6) 
18... Recreations and Sports aha aie 
Ho, Writing; Journalism and Translation $ (N= 3) 
20. Creative, Commercial Arts and 
Photography 5% (N= 14) 
21. Personal, Community Protection Of (N==7 3) 
(eeu POR SONAl. Carew and los pliaiiiny == == 
23. Cleaning of Buildings and Materials 2% (N= 1) 
24. Mechanical, Electrical, Construction 
Repair 6 NS ie) 
25. Printing and Communications Equipment 3% (N= 5) 
Zoey. Transportation, “Delivery Oe Nese) 
Lilien eLocess. of, Foods Nes ag 
28. Production of Wearing Apparel cake a 
29. Processing and Assembly of Materials io ae 
Did you have a career goal before you joined OCAP? 
i eyes 61% (N=6e2) 


2: eNO 39% (N=105) 


The following question, 6, was answered only by those 
who answered yes to question 5. 


Was your career goal the same as the one you have now? 


leg: Yes 833 (N=140) 
Zn, NO 17% (N= 29) 


The following question, 7, was answered by all gradu- 
awesi. 


Before you joined OCAP, did you ever have counselling 
to help you decide on a career goal? 


ie ves 34% (N=137) 
21%) NO 66%3 (N=267) 


The following guestion, 8, was answered only by those 
who answered yes to question 7. 


From whom did you receive this counselling? 


ie @Hrogh School counsellor Ds he. 0) 
ane) Hash School. Course SES os 

3. Manpower counseller 20% (N= 27) 
ise Private counsetlor 4% (N= 6) 
Die Other 4% (N= 5) 
6. College or University counsellor 20% (N= 27) 


The following question, 9, was answered by all the 
graduates. 


Were you invited to attend a course called “Creating 
a Career' while you were on OCAP? 


low Yes 35o0 (N=14 3) 
Lee No 65% (N=262) 


The following question, 10, was answered only by those 
who replied yes to question 9. 


Did you go to the 'Creating a Career' sessions? 


1. Yes, most of them 50%. (N=. 71) 
2. Wewer than hale 6s (N= 23) 
3am NO; Mone, of thersessions 342 (N= 48) 


The following question, 11, was answered only by 
those who responded with 2 or 3 in question 10. 


else 


Wee 


a 


14. 


Les 


dors 


Why did you decide’ not to go'to these sessions? 


1. Do not believe in counselling 3% (N= 2) 
2 Do not need counselling 10% (N= 7) 
3.) Transportation -dviticuleres 9% (N= 6) 
4. Course offered at wrong time 46% (N= 31) 
5 Lost interest’ in the course 13% (N= 9) 
6 Other 9% (N= 6) 
7 Didn't know what it was about 9% (N= 6) 


The following questions 12-18 were answered by those 
who responded to 1, in question 10. 


Why did you decide to go to these sessions? 


1. Felt obligated 325 (N= 23) 
2. Needed) antormation 46% (N= 33) 
8 Other LOS N= 27) 
4 Interested 132" GN=* 79) 


What.iwas the effect of "Creating a Career” on ‘your 
career path? 


1. Detrimental a2? (N=* 23) 
Page -- -- 
3. No effect 36S" (Nar 26) 
4 pt cae 
5 Very helpful 32% (N=? 23) 


How did you feel about your instructor? 


1 Highly ineffective 1% (N= 1) 
Di. 7% (N= 5) 
3. Indifferent 10% (N= 7) 
4. 32% (N= 23) 
5) Highly effective 51% (N= 37) 


Did ‘or willie: Creating’ a; Careén” help, you find a job? 


ie NORE ates ca Ta: 26% (N= 19) 
2. (N= 4) 
3. Somewhat 29% (N= 21) 
As, LSS (NSeeh 3) 
5. Very Much 2S (N=seb5) 


If a friend of yours was unemployed, would you recom- 
mend 'Creating a Career' to him/her? 


1. "Definitely no 14% (N= 10) 
2. 3 (N= 1) 
3. Indreterent 3% (N= 2) 
4, 25% (N= 8) 
5. Definitely yes 58S (N= 42) 


5 ee 


Lee 


1", 


210 


24: 


What did 'Creating a Career' offer that was helpful? 


Pl P2 
1. Job search techniques 53% (N=39) 
2. Career development 113 (N= 8) 27% (N= 4) 
5s Group discussion 4% (N= 3) 
4. Career information 8% (N= 6) 60% (N= 9) 
Sa, Testing 637 a Nea 13 (N= 2) 
Gc? sEverything 7% (N= 5) 
ae). Nothing 4% (N= 3) 
So sOeher 7% (N= 5) 
What was lacking from the course? 
Pa P2 
1. Over-simplistic, un- 
interesting 16% (N= 9) BLS: (N= 4 tl) 
2. ~lrreLevant 3 (N= 5) eer eS = 1) 
330 ‘NOt ang 37% (N=21) 
4, Individual attention 3 (N= 4) 
54 Organization 32% (N=18) 67% (N= 4) 


The following question, 19, was answered by all the 
graduates. 


Before you joined OCAP, did you apply for any other 
jobs? 


i. Mhiyes 84% (N=339) 
2 ENO L6? atN= 63) 


The following questions 20-21, were answered only by 
those who answered yes to question 19. 


How many applications did you submit? 


1 24% (N= 79) 
6 - 10 23% (N= 79) 
Ll? =1 £15 113 (N= 36) 
16 - 20 13% (N= 36) 
2 sawn Se (N= 24) 
26 and over 20% (N= 71) 


How many were for jobs that you knew to be vacant? 


Lt 5 43% (N=105) 

6. = FO 24% (N= 57) 
1 ea as 11% (N= 29) 
16° = "20 8% (N= 18) 
Pi-=a25 3% (N= 8) 
26 and over 9% (N= 21) 
The following questions, 22 - 30, were answered by 


all of the graduates. 


22. What*was the reason why you"drd=nou Get the” job you 
most wanted? 


Lack of general work experience 4 


3; 8% (N=155) 
Ze Too young 3% (N= 9) 
3. Lack of Canadian experience 4% (N= 13) 
4) Sex or race’ discrimination 1% (N= 4) 
54) Gack Of Spector job Sskriis 4% (N= 14) 
6. Over-educated 1% (N= 6) 
7. Under-educated 3% (N= 11) 
8. Perceived by employer as lacking 
commitment to the job 2% (N= 5) 
OT: DOANOL Know 17% (N= 54) 
DOs, Other 15% (N= 48) 
11. Too many applicants 2% (N= 7) 
23. What was your main reason for joining OCAP? 
. JICould nob ger another, ob 21% (N= 86) 
2. Chance to get a job that interested 
me L232) N=) 
3. Filled out application at Manpower 8% (N= 33) 
4. Provided needed job experience 52% (N=210) 
5. Provided job security 2% (N= 9) 
oe Other 3% (N= 10) 
7.  #Friend or counsellor suggested 2 AtN= 7) 
24. Would you recommend this program to friends in a 
position similar to yours? 
db Nott atrall 8% (N= 31) 
2 4% (N= 18) 
3. Somewhat 18% (N= 73) 
4. 133 wEN= 53) 
5 Very much 57% (N=230) 
25.(a) What was the level of work you performed in OCAP 
like? 
ies EEOO Gr Etioule 1% (N= 4) 
Jaen ORs oh Tis (Nese) 
3. Too easy 22% (N= 90) 
25.(b) What was the amount of work you performed in OCAP 
like? 
ie @hoo Itt le to do 17% (N= 67) 
2 SRight ‘amount 78% (N=316) 


oe FToo much 5S (N= 22) 


Zions 


yA is 


28. 


20% 


Was the interaction between you and your OCAP super- 


visor valuable in terms of improving your OCAP 


work performance? 


ih 
aa 
38 
4 
5 


Not at all 
Somewhat 


Very much 


Ain een 


I] 
= 
(ee) 
Ne) 


Did your OCAP supervisor discuss the quality of your 
work with you? 


dey 
ae 
36 
4. 
ay 


Did 


OT ®m WN FE 


NOE at all 
Somewhat 
Very much 


your involvement with OCAP 


help you improve specific job skills? 
Nowe cir at 

Somewhat 

Very much 

help to improve work habits? 

i ey Cre Eagar i el 

Somewhat 


Very much 


L326 
17% 
25% 
18% 
21% 


23% 
11% 
19% 
21% 
273 


(N= 54) 
(Nee "7.0y) 
(N= 1.04.) 
Nise <7) 
(N=109) 
(her 52) 
(N= 26) 
(N= 84) 
(N= 84) 
(N=159) 
(We 925 
(N= 44) 
(N= 78) 
(N= 83) 
(Ne1 Oy) 


provide a familiarity with the expectations of a 


job? 
Notitat all 
Somewhat 


Very much 


What was your main reason for leaving OCAP? 


Ol B® WN FF 


Released by supervisor 
Moved from area 

Found full-time employment 
Financial stress 

Got married 


(New 44)) 
(N= 27) 
(N= 86) 
(N=106) 
(N=142) 
(N= 43) 
(N=° 10) 
(N=180) 
(N= 21) 
( 


Si 


Ou: 


bya 


33% 


34. 


Gy. GOL (pregrant 
) Resigned, work 
relevant to 


experience was ir- 
find full-time ijob 


8. Resigned, work experience was ir- 
relevant to personal career goals 
Oe Meee L 
VOeo Returhs too schoo, 
Lis” ConmtliectawLenr supervisor 


Are you presently working? 


Le Yes, orubi— tame 
2. Yes, full-time 
& | Yes, part-time 
4 Now NOt area. 


permanent 
temporary 


The following guestions, 31-34, were answered 
those who responded to,2,3, or 4 in @uestionr 30. 


(N= 8) 
(N=) 103) 
(Nesta 
(N= 26) 
(N= 58) 
(N= 4) 
(N=195)} 
(N="25) 
(Nas a3) 
(N=165) 
Onty Dy 


Are you actively seeking employment at the present 


time? 
tg Yes 
Zi No 


49% 
ILS 


CN Ou) 
(N=105) 


Are you available for work at the present time? 


Ls Yes 
Pee No 


Do you expect that this program will be useful to you 
in finding full-time employment in the area of your 


tly doing? 


choice? 

Ley NOt at ak 

aay 

3. Somewhat 

4, 

5.  Veryomuch 

What are you presen 
if) (Going |co.-schood. 
wel Wreparang Lor’ travelling 
a OT UReE a 5 

4. On Welfare 

Sw) NOL Ing 

o. Other 

7. Housekeeping 

Of OOK UNG -LOr ary 


ob 


(N= 152) 
(N= 19) 
(N= 36) 
(N= 45) 
(N= i) 
(N= 36>) 
(N= 2) 
(N=. 21) 
(N= 297) 
(N= 34) 
(N= 9) 
(N= 15) 


The following question 35, was answered only by 
those who responded to 1 in question 34. 


= 


BG 


Sys 


oC. 


By. 


40. 


Why did you return to school? 


a LO Pick up Specitic Job: skilis 
2. Change career goals 

B “Previous plans 

an "Wourlarnot find a job 

5 Avoid work 

6 Other 

4 Upgrade education 


The following guestion, 
the graduates. 


Did you have a job after leaving OCAP? 


(N= 41) 
(N= 13) 
(Ne 145 
(N= 5) 
(N= ) 
(N= 29} 


36, was answered by all of 


a4. “Yes 30% (N= 59) 
2. | NO 70% (N=136) 
The following guestion, 37, was answered only by 
those who answered yes to question 36. 
What length of time did you work (in weeks)? 

1 end 31% (N= 22) 

ieee sO 29% (N= 14) 

DO 3 2 16% (N= 8) 
3. Fh 1G 6% (N= _ 3) 
17 and over Dearne.” 1) 
The following questions, 38 - 50, were answered only 
by those who responded to 1 in question 30. 
Who are you presently working for? 

1. Municipal Government $ (N= 8) 
2. Provincial Government 25% (N= 51) 
3. Federal Government 1% (N= 2) 
4. Non-government agency 21% (N= 43) 
5, “Private sector 493 (N= 99) 
6. Self-employed Ra cine 
Flt Other & (N= $01)) 
When did you start working there? 

September 13th is the median date 

is this your 

De. CPaixsst 92% (N=187) 
2. Second 5% (N= 11) 
62) PThird 23 (N= 4) 
4 Fourth or more 1% (N= 1) 


job since leaving OCAP? 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


Was your OCAP supervisor helpful to you in finding 


employment? 

1 Not at all 44% 
2. 3% 
3. Somewhat 15% 
4. 82 
5 Very much 303% 


Did Canada Manpower help you find your job? 


uf Not atvrag is. 84% 
oe 3% 
3. Somewhat 4% 
4 23 
5. eWVery much 73 


What kind of job are you presently doing? 


3. Natural Resources Field 13% 
A xe VE OuCatsT On 53% 
5. Medicine and Health 13% 
6. Secretarial, Stenographic, Clerical 503% 
7. Automatic Data Processing 5% 
8. Management and Entrepreneurial 3% 
9.. e<BCOonomics, Finance, Accountancy 3% 
10. Purchasing and Sales 5% 
tl. -iafe and Physical Sciences and 
Mathematics 13 
12. Engineering and Architecture 3% 
13. Community Development, Social Work 
Religion 3% 
14. Administration of Justice 0% 
16. Library, Museum and Archival Science 0% 
19. Writing, Journalism and Translation 13% 
20. Creative, Commercial Aveeé 
Photography 2% 
21. Personal and Community Protection 03% 
42. sPersonal, Care and Hospitality 0% 
Ze, e€ leaning of Burldings, Materzvals 03% 
Ate Mechanical shilecerieale) Construction, 
Repair AS 
25. Printing wnd.Communications Bquip. 3% 
26. Transportation, Delivery 2% 
27. Process of Food and Beverages 0% 
29. Process and Assembly of Material 3% 


Is your present job related to your work with 


ch Not. at. ale 26% 
2% % 
ee Somewhat 213 
a, Lis 
5 Very much 37% 


(N= 90) 
(N= 7) 
(N= 750) 
i= a) 
(N= GL) 
(N= 172) 
(N= 7) 
(N= 8) 
(N= 3) 
(N= 25) 
(N= 2) 
(N= 10) 
(N= 3) 
(N=102) 
(N= 10) 
(N= 7) 
(N= 6) 
(N= "vp 
(N= 2) 
i= 16s) 
(N=)5 16) 
(N= 1) 
(N= 1) 
(N= 2) 
(N= 5) 
(N= 1) 
(N= 1) 
(vee 
(N= 9) 
(N= 7) 
(N= 4) 
(N= 1) 
(N= 7) 
OCAP? 

(N= 54) 
(N= 10) 
(N= 43) 
(N= 23) 
(N= 75) 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


aOR 


Was your OCAP experience helpful in finding a job? 


me eNotiat. all 16%*+AN= 32) 
Dre 4%. (N= 8) 
3. Somewhat 123 (N= 25) 
Ae, 133. (N= 27) 
De avery much 55% (N=113) 


How important was improving specific job skills in 
terms of finding full-time employment? 


i gNoOt at al | 24% (N= 48) 
2 te % (N= 13) 
3. Somewhat 13% (N= 27) 
4. 14% (N= 29) 
Se pieery much 42% (N= 86) 


How important was improving work habits in terms of 
finding full-time employment? 


Pe eeNOte.at. alk 273 (N= 54) 
as 113 (N= 22) 
3. Somewhat 16% (N= 33) 
As, 12% (N= 24) 
5. Very much 343 (N= 69) 


How important was having a job reference in terms 
of finding full-time employment? 


ee ee Oc ce pal iat 25% (N= 51) 
oH. %$ (N= 9) 
3. Somewhat 11% (N= 22) 
A. % (N= 18) 
5, -Verwu much 51% (N=102) 


Do you feel that your current job is challenging? 


i Not cat <a i: 11% (N= 22) 
2 5% (N= 9) 
3. Somewhat 18% (N= 36) 
is 21% (N= 42) 
5 Very much 46% (N= 93) 
What is your salary on a weekly basis? 

Less than $100 1% (N= 1) 
TOD) = nia 9% (N= 17) 
sai ied ee 7 133 (N= 19) 
LZ! = 93.0 22% (N= 39) 
131 — 140 13% (N= 25) 
1a) = 150 20% (N= 35) 
15d = 660 8% (N= 10) 
Lo Ca 0 4% (N= 6) 


Syl 


Sac 


tAyene 
date 
Od. 
200 


The 
all 


- 180 
of to ERO) 
- 200 
and over 


following questions, 
of the graduates. 


7% (N= 13) 
13 (N= 2) 
3% (N= 6) 
153 (N= 21) 
51 - 52, were answered by 


By what means were you supporting yourself when you 
applied to OCAP? 


LS oe Re Gs 

Welfare 

Part-time employment 
Full-time employment 
No income (at home) 
Other 

Student loan 


FS 


Oo 
NN WAI ONE 


AP cP AP cP AP AP AP 


(N= 
(N= 
(N= 
(N= 
(N= 
(N= 
(N= 


What would you recommend to improve the program? 


NW &WN FE 


Higher stipend 
Payroll inefficiency 
Better supervision 
Better training 

More responsibility 
More OCAP direction 


19% 

8% 
24% 
19% 
14% 
16% 


82) 

6) 
62) 
26) 


21:0) 


8) 
6) 


= 46) 


eo) 
56) 
47) 


= 35) 


38) 


UNSELECTED APPLICANTS 


Do you remember the Ontario Career Action Program? 


i Yes 49% (N=189) 
Zee ENG 51% (N=195) 


The following question 2 was answered only by those 
applicants who answered no to question l. 


Do you remember applying to OCAP at a Canada Man- 
power Centre? 


i; #%es 85% (N=177) 
2; “No 153 (N= 32) 
The following questions 3 - 12 were answered only by 


those who answered yes to either question 1 or 2. 


Sex 
fe @Male S526 (Nelo 5) 
2. Female 45%. (N=160) 


When did you apply to OCAP? 
The median date is February 17, 1976. 


By what means were you supporting yourself when you 
applied to OCAP? 


Lie SA Cx 24% (N= 86) 
Zee Weliare 4% (N= 13) 
3. Part-time employment 12% (N= 41) 
4. Full-time employment 63 (N= 20) 
5. 2 NO ancome 53% (N=189) 
6. Other 23 (N= 7) 


How many job applications did you submit before ap- 
1 Vath tO, OCAP? 


1- 5 26% (N= 84) 
6 - 10 20% (N= 65) 
ll - 15 9% (N= 26) 
16 - 20 123 = 38) 
21 - 25 8% (N= 29) 
25 - 30 9% (N= 28) 
31 - 35 Dee 8) 
36 - 40 3% (N= 10) 
41 - 45 1%, (N=. 3) 
46 - 50 6% (N= 20) 

( ) 


Aas 
foo) 


51 and over 


- 70 - 


How many were for jobs that you knew to be vacant? 


and over 


Hob 
NUDE N NA 


OP AP AP AP DP OP 


(N=103) 
(N= 52) 
(N= 2) 
(N= a5) 
(Nee 13) 
Chay) 


What was the reason why you did not get the job you 
most wanted? 


CONNDUW SP WNE- 
o. te e- _ emefeate “et ie 


9a 
LO" 
Hl 


Lack of general work experience 
Toor young 

Lack of Canadian experience 

Sex discrimination 

Lack of specriice job skills 
Over educated 

Level of education too low 
Perceived by employer as lacking 
commitment to the job 

Do not know 

Other 

NO -COntaGes,, ScLEr .cOMpecELtion 


42% 
2% 
AZ 
0% 
7% 
1% 

63 


(N=114) 
(N= 5) 
(N= 16) 
(N= 1) 
(N= 20) 
(N= 3) 
(N= 17) 
(N= 4) 
(N= 49) 
(N= 40) 
(N= 8) 


What were the reasons why you could not find a job? 


a) 


Ol ®m WN FEF 


Lack of general work experience? 
NOt vat at 

Somewhat 

Very much 

Lack of specific job skills? 

NO@ird tear 

Somewhat 

Very much 

Lack of an adequate job reference? 
Not.atvalt 

Somewhat 


Very much 


URES 


i Bs 


1s 


H3. 


14. 


x» 


What was your main reason for applying to 
ht. 2€Gould wot 
2<¢rtGhnance to 
me 

3 Was told to £11] out’ an “applxeeation 
4. Provided needed experience 

5. Other 

6 Recommended by friend or counsellor 


get another job 
get a job that interested 


At the time, 
be accepted into OCAP? 


ik. SONOE at ald 
E. 
ow Somewhat 
A. 
oye 


Very much 


Were you invited for an interview as a result 


your tapplication? 


al. Yes 
2d No 


how important did you feel it was to 


OCAP? 
25% (N= 90) 
Os tN 7) 
2S GN= 74) 
20% _(N=108) 
BS N=” *9) 
hee N= 5) 
03 (N= 1) 
5% (N= 19) 
193 .€N= 66) 
20% (N= 70) 
563.0 N=200) 
OL 
239 (N=. 30) 
3 3 AtUN=2 76) 


following question 13 was answered only by those 


who answered yes to question 12. 
Did you go to that interview? 
1. Yes 703 (N= 54) 
2. ~-No 30% (N= 23) 
The following question, 14, was answered only by 
those who answered no to question 13. 
Why did you not go to the interview? 
1. Already had a job 46% (N= 11) 
2. Was not interested in OCAP anymore abe: == 
3. Was not interested in particular 

job offer 63% ,@N= 3) 
4. Other 17% (N= 4) 
&. Qo .available 25% (N= 6) 
The following questions, 15 - 18, were answered only 
by those who answered yes to question 13. 
How did you feel about the interview? 
1. Very negative ai pas 
2. 103 (N= 5) 
3. Indifferent 15% (N= 8) 
4 54% (N= 28) 
5. Very positive 21% (N= 21) 


LCs 


eye 


pore 


SO. 


20. 


Zed 


How did you learn that you were not hired? 


1. Interviewer - during the interview 13% 
2. Interviewer - telephone 23% 
3. Interviewer - personal letter 102 
4.  (iFormrletter 18% 
5. Secretary -, telephone a 
of rOtnier 23% 
7. No correspondence hS 
How did you feel about learning it that way? 


u Very negative 
ae 
3. Indifferent 
4 
3, 


. Very positive 


19% 
Jee 
22% 
22% 
NB: 


42% 


14) 


Did you learn why you were not accepted for the joh? 
hat neers 
Bee’) 


The following questions, "19-21; 
by those who answered yes to question 18. 


What was the reason given? 


1. Lack of experience 

2s’ DAGk Gores peciliec OD Skids 

oo Hack of ‘education 

4. Lack of interest 

5 Incompatible vocational preferences 
6 


Other 


1. I called and asked the interviewer 
2 The interviewer told me during the 

interview 
3. Interviewer 
4. Interviewer 
ie PROSCretLary = 
6 Other 


— (called. me 
- personal letter 
called me 


Do you feel you were treated fairly? 
1 NOteratwvadL 

eS 
3. Somewhat 
4. 
5. 


Very much 


58% 


43% 


did you learn why you were not accepted? 


Ea) 


were answered only 


Wie. « 


os 


24. 


Coe 


26. 


ag be 


The following question, 22, was answered by those 
who answered yes to either question 1 or 2. 


If the program was to be reviewed next year, would 
you still be interested in joining OCAP? 


iS Yes 
2°, No 


70% 
30% 


(N= 2idals) 
(N=103) 


The following question, 23, was answered only by 
those who answered no to question 1 and 2. 


Sex 
1; Male oB820T(N= 19) 
2; Female S23 1 9 


The following question, 24, was answered by all 


applicants. 


Are you presently working full time? 


1. Yes, full-time permanent 4627. (N=176) 
2. Yes, full-time temporary 3% (N= 12) 
Saft Yes, part’ time 7% (N= 28) 
a &S NOPFenot Fatal? 44% (N=171) 
The following questions, 25 - 30, were answered only 


by those who responded to 2, 3 or 4 in question 24. 


Are you actively seeking employment? 


mo Yes 64% (N=135) 
2.82 NS 36% (N= 75) 
Are you presently available for work? 

ise Ves 65% (N=137) 
Ze NO 35% (N= 74) 
What are you presently doing? 

GM, “Going to’ schoo 30% (N= 62) 
2. Preparing for travel 1% (N= 1) 
354 On Usda-C. 173 (N= 36) 
4. On Welfare 2ea(N= 7) 
5. Nothing (at home) 33% (N= 70) 
6. Working part time 14% (N= 29) 


20 


oo. 


S03 


coir 


32 


Be. 


34. 
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How many full-time jobs have you held since January? 


LT; (One 36% (N= 74) 
2 , wo 1/22 TONS; 335) 
3. Three SOV N= 5) 
4... BhOur % (N= 3) 
5. None 44%. (N= 90) 


How many weeks have you worked full time since 
January? 


The median number of weeks worked is 15 weeks. 


When did you get your first full-time job after 
January? 


The medvenmroave Le) March 12, LO76. 


The following questions, 31 - 39, were answered only 
by those who responded to 1 in question 24. 


Who are you presently working for? 


M Municipal Government 3% (N= 5) 
2. Provincial Government 3% (N= - 5) 
3. Federal Government 2% (N= 4) 
4. Non-governmental agency 103 (N= 17) 
5 Private sector 81% (N=141) 
6. Self-employed 13 (N= 2) 
152 ee OG C Te glass es 
seh. Vous 

L Pei rst 65% (N=115) 
2s SeCoOnG 23% (N= 940) 
5 Jigs oi 113 (N= 19) 
4 Fourth 1% (N= 2) 


job since January? 


When did you: det your first full-time job atten 
January? 


The’ median date is April 1, 19762 


How important was having a job reference in terms of 
finding full-time employment? 


ee weNOt at wen. 40% (N= 67) 
oe 21% (N= 36) 
3. Somewhat LIS (N= ae) 
a 10% (N="17) 
5. Very much 19% (N= 33) 


35). 


JO% 


Se i 


20s 
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Was Manpower instrumental in helping you to find a 


JOD? 

DA” Note at all 66% 
2. 7% 
oy Somewhat % 
ae 2 
Say Wetye mich 17% 


What kind of job are you presently doing? 


2 Household Sciences 3% 
4, Education 2% 
5. Medicine and Health 1% 
6. Secretarial, Stenographic, Clerical 27% 
7. Automatic Data Processing 2% 
8. Management and Entrepreneurial 2% 
9. Economics, Finance and Accountancy 2% 
10. Purchasing and Sales 63% 
11. Life and Physical Sciences & 
Mathematics 13 
12. Engineering and Architecture 1% 
13. Community Development, Social Work 
and Religion 1% 
16. Library, Museum and Archival Sciences 1% 
20. Creative and Commercial Arts and 
Photography 2% 
21. Personal and Community Protection 13 
22. Personal Care and Hospitality 4% 
23. Cleaning of Buildings, Materials 3% 
24. Mech., Tech., Elec. and Repair Trades 20% 
25. Printing & Communications Equip. 3% 
26. Transportation and Delivery 63% 
27. Processing of Foods and Beverages 3% 
28. Production of Wearing Apparel 13 
29. Processing and Assembly of Materials 11% 


(N=116) 
(N=.413) 
(N=) 1p) 
(Nest) 
(N= 30) 
(N= 6) 
(N= 4) 
(N= 2) 
(N=; 47 
(N= 14) 
(N= 3) 
(N= 4) 
(N= 11) 
(N= 2) 
(N= 2) 
(N= 1) 
(N= 1) 
N= 3 ) 
(N= 2) 
Cher, Cro 
(N= 5) 
UN= 35) 
(N= 3) 
(Neat <G) 
(N= 5) 
(N= 2) 
(N=. 2:0) 


Do you see your job as relevant to your career goals? 


le A Notiaty-adsk 39% 
Be 13% 
3. Somewhat 14% 
4. 15% 
+ Verynmuch 213 


What is your salary on a weekly basis? 


Less than $100.00 7% 
100° = 110 25% 
L7p = 120 Ue 
LZ P= FS Ls 
131 = 140 13% 
14] = 150 8% 
151 - 160 63 


(N= 
(N= 
(N= 
(N= 
(N= 


66) 
22) 
23) 
25) 
35) 


8) 
38) 
20) 
18) 
2) 
ie) 

5) 


38". 


Spee 


40. 
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(continued) 

L6)l%=) 170 6% 
Liar LSo ae 
Lor 90 4% 
191 - 200 33 
201 and over as 


Do you feel that your current job is challenging? 


ae 
Zak 
or 
4. 
Ne 


The 
all 


Do you know what kind of work you hope to be doing 


Not at all 27% (N= 
13% (N= 
Somewhat 19% (N= 
193 (N= 
Very much 22% (N= 
following questions, 40 - 41, were answered by 


the applicants. 


in ten years from now? 


POU MONA UW SW NY 


HH 


Household Sciences 

Natural Resources 

Education 

Medicine and Health 

Secretarial, Stenographic, Clerical 

Automatic Data Processing 

Management and Entrepreneurial 

Economics, Finance and Accountancy 

Purchasing and Sales 

Life and Physical Sciences and 
Mathematics 

Engineering and Architecture 

Community Development, Social Work 
and Religion 

Library, Museum and Archival Sciences 

Performing Arts 

Recreation and Sports 

Writing, Journalism and Translation 

Creative, Commercial Art and 
Photography 

Personal and Community Protection 

Personal Care and Hospitality 

Cleaning of Buildings and Materials 

Mech., Tech., Elec., and Repair 
Trades 

Printing and Communications Equip. 

Transportation and Delivery 

Production of Wearing Apparel 

Processing and Assembly of Materials 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 
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Have you ever had vocational counselling to help 
you decide what job you want to do? 


Ln Paves 32% (N=126) 
2. SNe 68% (N=261) 
The following questions 42 - 43, were answered only 


by those who answered yes to question 41. 


Was it helpful? 


2. SiNot pack. . ala 27% (N= 34) 
ve 28% (N= 35) 
3. Somewhat 19% (N= 24) 
4. 14% (N= 18) 
Db. ) Very. much 11% (N= 14) 


From whom did you receive this counselling? 


1. High school counsellor 34% (N= 44) 
2. High school course 2% (N= 3) 
3. Manpower counsellor 46% (N= 60) 
4, Private counsellor 3% (N= 4) 
Si acotwer 5% (N= 6) 
6. College and University counsellor 103 (N= 13) 
The following questions, 44 - 45, were answered by 


all the applicants. 


Would you be interested in attending .sessions on how 
LOsaind va. Sjob? 


lew SNot atifala 35% (N=132) 
2%. $ (N= 36) 
3. Somewhat 153 (N= 58) 
4, 20% (N= 76) 
5.e9Veryhmuch 21% (N= 81) 


Would you be interested in attending sessions that 
might help to define your career goals? 


LFV Note, all 30% (N=115) 
2 3 (N= 27) 
3. Somewhat 15% (N= 58) 
A. 22% (N= 85) 
5. ei Very? much 26% (N= 99) 
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SUPERVISORS' QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sex 
1. Male 12% (N=Z55) 
2. ‘Femate ZSS0tn=102) 


Are you the day-to-day supervisor of the OCAP trainee 
in your office for most of his/her stay? 


Tt. + \¥es 77% (N=282) 
2a PAO 23% (N= 86) 


Where you directly involved in selecting this OCAP 
trainee? 


1. Yes 64% (N=239) 
2on NO 36% (N=134) 
The following questions 4 - 8 were answered only by 


those who replied yes to question 3. 


How many candidates did you interview for that 
position? 


ae 21SF (N= 497 
2 13% (N= 31) 
3. 17% (N= 40) 
a. 16% (N= 36) 
o LOS RON] 235) 
6. & (N= 21) 
rae 42. 4N=" 103 
8. 2e50N= 8) 
9. 712, uN= 17) 


What were the reasons the rejected candidates were 
not hired? 


Bad personal appearance 


Le 6% (N= 11) 
2. Bad Communication skits 6% (N= 10) 
Bu. VWrong personality 7%, 4N= 13) 
4. Lack of motivation 17% (N= 30) 
5° =bDUl 1, SLOW Lean] 23 
b.* *hack Of job skills 14% (N= 24) 
7.°@Lack Of schooling 7% (N= 12) 
a. Too young 12 (N= 
Oo. Incompatibriaty oF ‘occupational 
preference 7% (N= 13) 
10. Lack of relevant work experience 5% (N= 8) 
11. Do not remember 5% (N= 8) 
2. Other 26% (N= 46) 


LG; 


What were the most important factors in hiring the 
trainee? 


1. Good personal appearance 6% (N= 15) 
ma  GOOd communication skills 8% (N= 18) 
3. Good personality 15% (N= 36) 
4... Motivation 22% (N= 51) 
ay EOpLrOLpr Late, job: skilis 11% (N= 27) 
Gaus sopOropEVate school ing 8% (N= 19) 
LaxutcoupatLioislity. of Ocevupat onal 
Preference 6% (N= 13) 
8. Relevant work experience 4% (N= 9) 
9. Age oa oi 
10. Do not remember 1% (N= 2) 
Ti. Other 20% (N= 46) 


Did you reject anybody because they could have found 
employment elsewhere? 


Ly Les er reN a2 | 
26) NO 952. (N= 2 13) 


Did you find you had to hire somebody who was less 
qualified than the other candidates because of the 
OCAP guidelines? 


ie eS 7% (N= 16) 
2 No 93% (N=218) 
The following questions, 9 - 10, were answered by 


all supervisors. 


From your impression after working with the trainee, 
what was the main reason he/she could not find full- 
time employment sooner? 


1 Lack.of job specific yskilis 13% (N= 46) 
2 Lack of good work habits $ (N= 12) 
4. Lack of general work experience 11% (N= 39) 
5 Personality deficiencies 18% (N= 65) 
6 Lack of vacancy in vthat particular 
area 20% (N= 72) 
A Lack of education 4% (N= 16) 
S. Lamitedp~speciiied training 4% (N= 15) 
oo | ~@GnerL 24% (N= 88) 
LG Lack of job search techniques 4% (N= 14) 


Do you think the trainee had a career goal when he/she 
entered OCAP? 


L. ‘es 452 (Ne=16 1) 
y ee \ fe) ai (N=1 54) 
oy WOO: Know Pee: he: ST) 


The following question, 11, was answered only by those 
who answered yes to question 10. 


In your opinion, how realistic was this career goal in 
terms,-of his/her abilities? 


Dey hGue Fa) Suan 4% (N= 6) 
ae 4% (N= 6) 
3. Somewhat 83 (N= 13) 
ay 325 (N= 53) 
Shey Mery Nuch 47% (N= 77) 
6. _Do not know 6% (N= 10) 
The following questions, 12 - 24, were answered by all 


supervisors. 


Did you perceive that your trainee became more aware 
of his actual abilities and limitations while on 
OCAP? 


ep LINGh Cet te etek Ae (R= 15) 
Flas le (N= 27) 
3. Somewhat 15%, (N= 54) 
ae Oo Neal. oS.) 
5. 6 VeErLry much 303 (N=111) 
6a. Do mot know 82 (N= .28) 


To what extent did the trainee appear to derive satis- 
PactvLOn.t COM his ob? 


al Notyet yall ae ce lee) 
ate 10% (N= 36) 
3. Somewhat 1 i a Gi ee ae 
4 36% (N=135) 
5 Very much 342 (N=L25)) 
6 Do not know 3%: (N= 12) 


(a) To what extent were you able to provide job skill 
instructions to the trainee? 


1 Not avai) 22. (N=. ~9) 
Qi 6 8% (N= 29) 
3. Somewhat 17% (N= 63) 
4 313 (N=114) 
5 Very much 42% (N-154) 
(b) Reactions 

Li) Do justriera not have time 213 (N= a) 
2. grainee would not Listen ’to me 113 (N= 9) 
3. I was not expected to ae == 
4. Other 6% (N= 5) 
5. Others provided instruction 23% (N= 19) 
6. No instruction necessary 40% (N= 33) 


tO. 


UG. 


hs 


TS 


Ses 


Hol Be 


To what extent did you find the trainee receptive 
your suggestions? 


aa 


Di 
one 
4. 
Daa 


Not lat ial 3% 
4% 
Somewhat 9% 
24% 
Very much 61% 


TO what.extent Gid you discuss the, quality, of 
trainee's work performance with him/her? 


£ NOL at.-a 11 23 
ee 11% 
3. Somewhat 20% 
4. 34% 
5 Very much 32% 
What was the overall quality of the trainee's 
performance? 

Nh Very bad 23 
Pes 6% 
deo) (Indaftterent 10% 
4 41% 
3 Very good 41% 


Co 
(N= 10) 
(N= 14) 
(N=. 33) 
(N= 89) 
(N=226) 
the 
(N= 7) 
git ime 
Citeu 5) 
(Ne 27) 
(N=220,) 
(N= 7) 
(N=) 2a) 
(N= 36) 
(N=153) 
(N=153)) 


Do you feel that the time you invested in assisting 


the trainee was compensated by his/her job performance? 


a ifs | 


Not vat. ad] 5% 
73 
Somewhat 8% 
32% 
Very much 48% 
Do not know 1% 


the trainee improve his/her speciiie, jeo 


nical) skills while he/she was on OCAP? 


CO OB WN - 


Wot at are 


oP oP 


foo) 


Somewhat 


oe 


Very much 
Do not know 


GO Woh 
F600) COR: UILOH 
fo) 


oe 


the trainee improve his/her work habits? 


NOU ae. Gist 41% 
Ls 
Somewhat Liz 
193% 


Very much 8% 


(N= ehi8 
(N= 27) 
N=" 2'9") 
(N=LU8) 
(N=178) 
i io 
(tech- 
(N= 122) 
Cite} 119) 
(Net iy) 
(Ne141/) 
(Nei 41) 
(N= 3) 
ial 5.) 
(N= 54) 
(N= 62) 
(Mer 0: 
(N=. 3) 


ON 


ao. 


22 


24. 


By the end of his/her stay, was the trainee doing as 
good a job as a probationary employee in a similar 


position? 

Toe Ot, reat sche 9% 
2. 93% 
3. Somewhat 9S 
4. Ze 
Se aVeryomuch 49% 
6. “DO Noe Know 23 


If there had been a complement position in your de- 


partment, 


would you have hired the trainee 


(excluding civil service selection criteria) ? 


LO: 


NOt wat ald 222% 
7% 
Somewhat S 
is 
Very much 36% 
Do not know % 
I did hire my trainee 3 
did the trainee leave the program? 
Released by supervisor 10% 
Moved from area AZ 
Found full-time employment 513 
Financial stress 0% 
Got married 2% 
Got pregnant 2% 


Resigned, work experience provided 
by OCAP was irrelevant to finding full- 
time employment 1% 


Resigned, work experience arouse was 

irrelevant to personal career goals 23 
Other 123 
REeturnacossSchool 172 


Did the trainee ask for some assistance in helping 
him/her gain full-time employment? 


1 
oe 
i's 
4 
5 


The 


Not at vall 59S 
2s 
Somewhat 13% 
eS 
Very much 6% 


following guestion, 25, was answered only 


those who answered 2-5 in guestion 24. 


(i= 35) 
(M5 oh) 
(N=. 33) 
=o) 
(N=1872) 
(N= 0" 9) 
(N=81)) 
(N= 5) 
(N= 29) 
(N= 63) 
(N= 133) 
(N= 5) 
(N= 34) 
(N= < 3.7) 
(N= ES) 
(N=190) 
(Ne =.) 
(N=. 6) 
(N= 6) 
(ies: - Ei) 
(N= 9) 
(N= 43) 
(N= 62) 
(N= PAPER) 
(N= 42) 
(N= 477) 
(N= 40) 
(tose 22) 


by 


ape 


206 


2 Bh. 


Did you feel comfortable assisting the trainee in 
this regard? 


ai NOtrat. adel 3 (N= 3) 
oA 3 (N= 4) 
3. Somewhat % 1 (N= ~/5) 
4. 39% (N= 56) 
5.7. Very Much 533 (N= 76) 
The following questions, 26 - 28, were answered by 


ally Supervisors. 


Would you recommend this program to young people who 
would be eligible? 


eco NOite cyte a aL Lee CN=s 51) 
2. Le ans. 75) 
3. Somewhat eee N= 207) 
ay 26% (N= 95) 
Se eV ecy. MUG 64% (N=239) 


Would you take another trainee next year if OCAP was 
reviewed? 


ive aves 96% (N=354) 
22) 1 No Aon (N= 20 0-6:) 


Would you give us any recommendations or comments 
in view of next year's program? 


1. Raise stipend 22% (N= 42) 
2. More candidates 4% (N= 8) 
3. Improve pre-selection process 34% (N= 64) 
4. Trainees should be better informed 

on OCAP 2S (Nea 22) 


Se) More, direction. trom OCkP 16% (N= 30) 
6. Regular Assessment 13% (N= 24) 


